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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Tret  rowed  more  than  a  mile,  so  deep  was  the 
glorious  bay ;  and  then  their  oars  struck  the  ground. 
Bat  Hazel  with  the  boat-hook  propelled  the  boat 
MDtly  over  the  pellucid  water,  that  now  seemed  too 
nallow  to  float  a  canoe ;  and  at  last  looked  like  the 
mere  varnish  of  that  picture,  the  prismatic  sands  be¬ 
low  ;  yet  still  the  little  craft  glided  over  it,  till  it  gen- 
tlv  grazed  the  soft  sand,  and  was  stationary.  So 
placidly  ended  that  terrible  voyage. 

Mr.  Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  were  on  shore  in  a 
moment,  and  it  was  all  they  could  do  not  to  fall  up¬ 
on  the  land  and  kiss  it. 

Never  had  the  sea  disgorged  upon  that  fairy  isle 
nch  ghastly  spectres.  They  looked,  not  like  people 
about  to  die,  but  that  had  died,  and  been  buried, 
and  just  come  out  of  their  graves  to  land  on  that 
blissful  shore.  We  should  have  started  back  with 
horror;  but  the  birds  of  that  virgin  isle  merely 
itepped  out  of  their  way,  and  did  not  fly. 

They  had  landed  in  paradise. 

Even  Welch  yielded  to  that  universal  longing  men 
have  to  embrace  the  land  after  pcrib  at  sea,  and  was 
putUng  his  leg  slowly  over  the  gunwale,  when  Hazel 
came  back  to  his  assistance.  He  got  ashore,  but  was 
contented  to  sit  down  with  his  eyes  on  the  dimpled 
sea  and  the  boat,  waiting  quietly  till  the  tide  should 
float  his  friend  to  his  feet  again. 

The  sevbirds  walked  quietly  about  him,  and 
minded  him  not. 

Miss  Rolleston  ascended  a  green  slope  very  slow¬ 
ly,  for  her  limbs  were  cramped;  and  was  lost  to  view. 

Hazel  now  went  up  the  beach,  and  took  a  more 
minute  survey  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  west  side  of  the  bay  was  varied.  Half  of  it 
presented  the  soft  character  that  marked  the  bay  in 
general;  but  a  portion  of  it  was  rocky,  though 
streaked  with  vegetation,  and  this  part  was  intersect¬ 
ed  by  narrow  clera,  into  which,  in  some  rare  tempests 
and  high  rides  combined,  tongues  of  the  sea  haa  en¬ 
tered.  Ticking  the  sides' of  the  gallics  smooth;  and 
these  occasional  visits  were  marked  by  the  sand, 
and  broken  shells,  and  other  debris  the  tempestuous 
and  encroaching  sea  had  left  behind. 


The  true  high-watei;  mark  was  several  feet  lower 
than  these  debris,  and  was  clearly  marked.  On  the 
land  above  the  cliflfs  he  found  a  tangled  jungle  of 
tropical  shrubs,  into  which  he  did  not  penetrate,  but 
skirted  it,  and  walking  eastward,  came  out  upon  a 
delicious  down  or  gras.sy  slope,  that  faced  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  It  was  a  gentleman’s  lawn  a  thousand 
acres,  with  an  extremely  gentle  slope  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  island  down  to  the  sea. 

A  river  flowing  from  some  distant  source  ran  east¬ 
ward  through  this  down,  but  at  its  verm,  and  al¬ 
most  encircled  it.  Hazel  traversed  the  lawn  until 
this  river,  taking  a  sudden  turn  towards  the  sea,  in¬ 
tercepted  him  at  a  spot  which  he  immediately  fixed 
on  .'IS  Helen  Rolleston’s  future  residence. 

Four  short,  thick,  umbrageous  trees  stood  close  to 
the  stream  on  this  side,  and  on  the  eastern  side  was 
a  grove  of  gigantic  palm-trees,  at  whose  very  ankles 
the  river  ran.  Indeed,  it  had  undermined  one  of 
these  palm-trees,  and  that  giant  at  this  moment  lav 
all  across  the  stream,  leaving  a  gap  through  which 
Hazel’s  eye  could  pierce  to  a  great  depth  among 
those  grand  columns;  for  they  stood  wide  apart, 
and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  brushwood,  jangle,  or 
even  grass,  below  their  enormous  crowns.  He  chas¬ 
tened  the  place  St.  Helen’s  on  the  spot. 

He  now  dipped  his  baler  into  the  stream  and 
found  it  pure  and  tolerably  cool. 

He  followed  the  bend  of  the  stream ;  it  evaded  the 
slope  and  took  him  by  its  own  milder  descent  to  the 
sands :  over  these  it  flowed  smooth  as  glass  into  the 
sea 

Hazel  ran  to  Welch  to  tell  him  all  he  had  discov¬ 
ered,  and  to  give  him  his  first  water  from  the  island. 

He  found  a  roan-colored  pigeon,  with  a  purdish 
neck,  perched  on  the  sick  man’s  foot.  'Hie  nird 
shone  like  a  rainbow,  and  cocked  a  saucy  eye  at 
Hazel,  and  flew  up  into  the  Mr  a  few  yards,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  fear  had  little  to  do  with  this 
movement ;  for,  after  an  airy  circle  or  two,  he  fanned 
Hazel’s  cheek  with  his  last-flapping  wings,  and 
I  lighted  on  the  very  edge  of  the  baler,  and  was  for 
sipping. 

“  O,  look  here,  Welch !  ”  cried  Hazel,  in  an  ecstap 
I  sy  of  delight. 
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Ay,  Mr,”  saicT he.  “  Poor  things,  they  han’t  a  ] 

^^^'rhe'talldng  puzzled  the  bird,  if  it  did  not  alarm 
him,  and  he  flew  up  to  the  nearmt  tree,  and,  pe^^ 
ing  t^re,  inspected  these  new  and  noisy  bipeds  at  to 

'“*l£^rnow  laid  his  hand  on  Welch’s  shoulder  and  cs 
reminded  him  Mntly  they  had  a  sad  duty  to  per-  g( 

form,  which  could  not  be  postMned.  ,  •  j  Tv 

“  Rieht  you  are,  sir,”  said  Welch,  andyorj'  kind  st 
of  you  to  let  me  have  my  way  with  him.  Poor  m 
Sftw !  ** 

« I  have  found  a  place,”  said  Hazel,  in  »  ^ 

voice.  “We  can  take  the  boat  close  to  it.  tJut  e> 
where  is  Miss  Rolleston  ?  ”  ,  , 

“  O,  she  is  not  far  off;  she  was  here  just  now,  and  ti 
brought  me  this  here  little  cocoa-nut,  and  patted  me  v 
on  toe  back,  she  did,  then  off  again  on  a  cruise,  n 
Bless  her  little  heart !  ”  .  v  ..  j  f 

Hazel  and  Welch  then  got  into  the  ^at,  and  ti 
pushed  off  without  much  difficulty,  and  punted  a 
Across  the  bay  to  one  of  those  clefts  we  have  imli-  a 
cated.  It  was  now  nearly  high  wator,  and  they  s 
moored  the  bo.at  close  under  the  cleft  Hazel  had  se-  s 

loctcd»  i_ 

ThM  they  both  got  out  and  went  up  to  the  e.x- 
tremity  of  the  cleft,  and  there,  with  the  axe  and  with  i 
pieces  of  wood,  they  scraped  out  a  ^ting-place  for 
Cooper.  This  was  light  work ;  for  it  was  all  stories, 
shelb,  fragmente  of  coral,  and  dried  sea-weed,  lying  . 
loosely  together.  But  now  came  a  hanl  task  in 
which  Welch  could  not  assist.  Hazel  unshipped  a 
thwart,  and  Imd  the  body  on  it :  then  by  a  great  ef-  ' 
fort  staggered  with  the  burden  up  to  the  grave  and 
depo^  it  He  was  e.xhausted  by  the  exertion,  and 
'  hi5  to  sit  down  panting  for  some  time.  As  soon  as 
he  was  recovered,  he  told  Welch  to  stand  at  the  hea 
of  the  grave,  and  he  stood  at  the  foot,  bareheaded, 
and  then,  from  memoiy,  he  repeated  the  service  of 
our  church,  hardly  missing  or  displacmg  a  word. 

This  was  no  tame  recital ;  the  scene,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  very  absence  of  the  book,  made  it  ten- 
<Ur  S  solemm  And  then  Welch  repeated  those 
beautiful  words  after  Hazel,  and  Hazd  let  him. 
And  how  did  he  repeat  them?  In  such  a  hearty 
loving  tone,  as  became  one  who  was  about  to  follow, 
and  3l  this  but  a  short  leave-taking,  bo  uttered, 
for  to#  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  those  immortal 
words  had  a  strange  significance  and  beauty. 

And  presently  a  tender,  silvery  voice  came  down 
to  mingle  with  toe  deep  and  solemn  tones  of  the 
male  mourners.  It  was  Helen  Rolleston.  She  had 
watched  most  of  their  movements  unseen  hem  d,  and 
now,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  looking 
down  on  them,  uttered  a  soft  but  thnlling  amen  to 
every  prayer.  When  it  was  over,  and  the  men  pre- 
par^  to  fill  in  the  grave,  she  spoke  to  Wei  to  in  an 
undertone,  and  begged  leave  to  pay  her  tn  mte  ^t ; 
and  with  this,  she  detached  her  apron,  and  -eld  it 
out  to  them.  Hazel  easily  climbed  up  to  her,  and 
found  her  apron  was  full  of  sweet-smelling  bark 
i  ,and  aromatic  leaves,  whose  fragrance  filled  the 


leaves  first;  and  soon  a  ridge  of  shingle  neatly 
bound  with  sea-weed  marked  toe  sailor#  grave. 


Hazel’s  next  anxiety,  and  that  a  p^ing  one,  was 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  delicate  mrl  and  the  sick 
man,  whom  circumstances  had  pfaced  unuef  hi* 
Ho  t-ia  Mias  Rolleston  Welch  and  he  were 


air*  «_• 

“I  want  you  to  strew  these  over  hia  j^r  re¬ 
mains,”  she  said.  “  O,  not  common  earth  !  lie 
saved  our  lives.  And  his  last  wo^  were,  I  love 
you,  Tom.’  0  dear,  O  dear,  O  dear  !  And 
with  that  she  rave  him  the  apron,  and  turned  her 
head  away  to  hide  her  tears.  , .  .  •  i  i 

Hazel  blessed  her  for  the  thought,  'ndeeU, 

none  but  a  lady  would  have  had;  and  Welch  and 
he,  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  strewed  the  ^icy 


care’  He  told  Miss  Rolleston  Welch  and  he  were 
coing  to  cross  the  bay  again,  and  would  she  be  good 
enough  to  meet  them  at  the  bend  of  the  nver,  where 
she  would  find  four  trees?  She  nodded  her  head 
and  took  that  road  accordingly.  Hazel  rowed 
eastward  across  the  bay,  and  it  being  now  hito 
water,  he  got  the  boat  into  the  nver  itself  near  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  and,  as  this  river  had  worn  a 
channel,  he  contrived  with  the  lioat-hook  to  propd 
the  boat  up  the  stream,  to  an  angle  in  the  hank 
within  forty  yards  of  the  four  trees.  He  cool  get 
no  farther,  the  stream  being  now  not  only  shallow, 
but  blocked  here  and  there  with  ^at  anti  rou^ 
fragments  of  stone.  Hazel  pushed  the  boat  into  the 
anTle  out  of  the  current,  and  moored  her  fast.  He 
and  Welch  then  got  ashore,  and  Miss  Rolleston  wm 
standing  at  the  four  trees.  He  went  to  her  and 
said  enthusiastically,  “  This  is  to  be  your  house.  Is 
it  not  a  beautiful  site  ?  ”  . 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  site,  but  —  forgive  me  1 
really  don’t  see  the  house,”  was  Jier  reply. 

“  But  you  see  the  framework.” 

Helen  looked  all  about,  and  then  said,  ruefully, 

“I  suppose  I  am  blind,  sir,^or  else  you  are  dream- 
inff,  for  I  see  nothing  at  all.”  ,  r 

“  Why  here ’s  a  roof  ready  made,  and  the  frme 
of  a  walk  We  have  only  to  wattle  a  screen  be 
tween  these  four  uprights.  „  ,  ,  j 

“  Only  to  wattle  a  screen !  But  I  don  t  know 
what  wattling  a  screen  is.  "Who  docs  ?  ’’ 

“  Why  you  get  some  of  the  canes  that  grow  a 
little  farther  up  the  river,  and  a  certain  lon^  wirv 
r  grass  I  liave  marked  down,  and  then  you  fix  Md 
weave  till  you  make  a  screen  from  tree  to 
.  could  be  patched  with  wet  clay;  I  know  where 
.  there  is  plenty  of  that  Meantime  see  what  is  dore 
>  to  our  hands.  The  crown  of  this  great  palm-tree 
:  lies  at  the  southern  aperture  of  your  ho^,  and 
r  blocks  it  entirely  up:  that  will  keep  off  the  on! 

,  cold  wind,  the  south  wind,  from  you 

Then  look  at  these  long,  spiky  leaves  interlaced 
i  over  your  head.  (These  trees  are  screw-pmes.) 

There  is  a  roof  ready  made.  You  must  »n- 
1  other  roof  underneath  that,  but  it  wiU  do  for  a  day 

e  screen  directly,”  said 

d  Helen.  “  Begin  at  once,  please.  I  am  anxious  to 

g  see  a  screen  wattled.”  ,  .  •  •  j  .i,-,,, 

«  “Well,”  said  Welch,  who  had  joined  tlwm, 

»-  “  landsmen  are  queer  folk,  the  best  of  em.  _yt 
;  miss,  it  would  tate  him  a  week  to  »c'’«en  ymi  ^th  I 
t;  rushes  and  reeds,  and  them  sort  of je^* .  “ 

do  it  in  half  an  hour,  if  I  was  the  Tom  Welcii  t 

,d  used  to  be.  Why,  there ’s  spare  canvas  enou to  m 

•k  the  boat  to  go  between  these  four  trees  breast  hi  , 
le  and  then  there ’s  the  foresel  bewdes ;  the  mainstl  is 
all  j’ou  and  me  shall  want,  sir.  rn 

c-  “  O,  excuse  me,”  said  Miss  Rolleston,  I 
le  not  be  sheltered  at  the  expenre  of  , 

ve  “  Welch,  you  are  a  trump.  »id  ^el,  and  ra 
ad  off  for  the  spare  canvas.  He  brought  it,  * 
er  carpenter’s  ^ket  of  tools.  They  went  to  work, 
and  Miss  Rolleston  Insisted  on  taking  . 

sd  I  Finding  her  so  disposed.  Hazel  said  that 
nd  better  divide  their  labore  since  the 
cy  I  Accordingly  he  took  the  axe  and  chopped  ott  a 
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great  manj  acales  of  the  palm-tree  and  lighted  a 
great  fire  between  the  tre^  while  the  other  two 
worked  on  the  canras. 

**  Thia  ia  to  drj  the  toil  aa  well  aa  cook  our  pro- 
riaiona,”  aaid  he;  “and  now  1  must  go  and  find 
fixxl.  la  there  anything  you  fancy  ?  "  He  turned 
bb  bead  from  the  nrc  he  was  lighting  and  addressed 
thb  queation  both  to  Welch  and  Mba  Kolleeton. 

Miss  Hollcston  stared  at  thb  question,  then  smiled, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  lady,  said,  “  I  think  I 
should  like  a  good  large  cocoa-nut,  if  you  can  find 
’one.”  She  felt  sure  were  was  no  other  eatable 
thing  in  the  whole  bland. 

“  1  wants  a  cabbage,”  said  Welch,  in  a  loud  voice. 

“  O,  Mr.  Welch,  we  are  not  at  home,”  said  Mbs 
Bolleston,  blushing  at  the  preposterous  demand. 

“  No,  miss,  in  Capcricom.  Whereby  we  shan’t 
have  to  pay  nothing  for  thb  here  cabbage.  I  ’ll 
tell  ye,  miss :  when  a  saHor  comes  ashore  he  always 
goes  in  for  green  vegetables,  for  why,  he  has  eaten 
so  much  junk  and  biscuit,  nature  sings  out  for 
mens.  Me  and  my  shipmates  was  paid  off  at 
Portsmouth  last  year,  and  six  of  us  agreed  to  dine 
together  and  each  order  his  dish.  Blest  if  six  boiled 
legs  of  mutton  did  not  come  up  smoking  hot ;  three 
was  with  cabbage,  and  three  with  turmots.  Mine 
was  with  turmots.  But  then  I  don’t  ask,  so  nigh  the 
Line  ;  don’t  ye  go  to  think,  because  1  ’m  sick,  and 
the  lad^  and  yon  is  so  kind  to  me,  and  to  him  that 
b  a-waiting  outside  them  there  shoab  for  me,  as  1  ’m 
onreasonable ;  turmots  1  wbh  you  both  and  plenty 
of  ’em,  when  some  whaler  gete  driven  out  of  her 
course  and  picks  you  up,  and  carries  you  into  north¬ 
ern  latitudes  where  turmots  grow ;  but  cabbage  b 
my  right,  cabbage  is  my  due,  being  paid  off  in  a 
manner ;  fi>r  the  ship  b  foundered  and  I ’m  ashore : 
cabbage  I  ask  for,  as  a  seaman  that  has  done  hb 
duty,  and  a  man  that  won’t  live  to  eat  many  more 
of ’em ;  and  ”  (losing  hb  temper),  “  if  you  are  the 
man  I  take  you  for,  yon  ’ll  run  and  fetch  me  a  cab- 
bw  freeh  from  the  tree  ”  (recovering  his  temper). 
“  I  know  I  did  n’t  ought  to  ax  a  parson  to  shin  up 
a  tree  for  me :  but.  Lord  bless  you,  there  ain’t  no 
larcy  little  boys  adooking  on,  and  here ’s  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  mostly  dying  for  it” 

Miss  RoUeston  looked  at  Mr.  Hazel  with  alarm  in 
every  feature ;  and  whispered,  “  Cabbage  from  the 
tree.  Is  he  wandering  ?  ” 

Haael  smiled.  “  No,”  said  he.  “  He  has  picked 
np  a  fable  of  these  seas,  that  there  b  a  tree  which 
grows  cabbages.” 

Welch  kmird  him  and  said,  with  due  warmth, 
“  Of  course  there  b  a  tree  on  all  these  islands,  that 
grows  cabbages ;  that  was  known  a  hundred  years 
before  yon  was  bora,  and  shipmates  of  mine  have 
eaten  them.” 

“  Excuse  me,  what  those  old  Admirals  and  Buc¬ 
caneers,  that  set  the  legend  afio^  were  so  absurd 
as  to  call  a  cabbage,  and  your  shipmates  may  have 
saten  for  one,  b  noting  on  earth  but  the  last  year’s 
growth  of  the  palm-tree.” 

“  Palm-tree  be  —  *  said  Welch  ;  and  thereupon 
ensued  a  hot  argument,  which  Helen’s  good  sense 
cut  short. 

“  Mr.  Hazel,”  said  she,  “  can  you  by  any  possi- 
bility  get  our  poor  friend  the  tAinff  he  wants  r  ’’ 

“  0,  Mot  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
Wlity,”  aaid  Hazel,  dryly. 

“Well,  then,  snppose  you  begin  by  getting  him 
the  lAinff.  Then  I  will  boil  die  Mnff,  and  he  will 
sat  the  tiing  ;  and  after  all  that,  it  will  be  time  to 
ugue  aboat  the  name  we  shall  give  to  tAe  tking." 


The  good  sense  of  thb  struck  Mr.  Hazel  foreibly. 
He  etarted  off  at  once,  armed  with  the  axe,  and  a 
net  bag  Welch  had  m^e  since  he  became  unfit  for 
heavy  labor :  ho  called  back  to  them  as  he  went,  to 
put  the  pots  on. 

Welch  and  Mbs  Bolleston  complied;  and  then 
the  sailor  showed  the  lady  how  to  sew  sailor-wbe, 
driving  the  large  needle  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
guarded  by  a  piece  of  leather.  They  had  nailed 
two  breadths  of  canvas  to  the  trees  on  the  north 
and  west  sides,  and  run  the  breadths  rapidly  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  water  was  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
the  balers,  when  Miss  Bolleston  uttered  a  scream, 
for  Hazel  came  running  over  the  prostrate  palm- 
tree  as  if  it  was  a  proper  bridge,  and  lighted  in 
the  midst  (ff  them. 

“  Lot  one,”  said  he,  cheerfully,  and  produced 
from  hb  net  some  limes,  two  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  land- 
turtle  ;  from  this  last  esculent  Miss  Bolleston  with¬ 
drew  with  undisguised  horror,  and  it  was  in  vain 
he  assured  her  it  was  a  great  delicacy. 

“  No  matter :  it  b  a  reptile.  O,  please  send  it 
away.” 

“  The  Queen  of  the  Island  reprieves  you,”  aaid 
he,  and  put  down  the  terrapin,  which  went  off  very 
leburely  for  a  reprieved  reptile. 

Then  Hazel  produced  a  fine  bream,  which  be  had 
found  struggling  in  a  rock-pool,  the  tide  having 
turned,  and  three  sea  cray-fish,  bigger  than  any 
lobster.  He  chopped  their  hea^  outside,  and 
threw  their  tails  into  the  pots ;  he  stuck  a  piece  of 
pointed  wood  through  the  bream,  and  gave  it  to 
Welch  to  toast;  but  Welch  waved  it  aside. 

“  I  see  no  cabbage,”  said  he,  grimly. 

“  O,  I  forgot :  but  that  b  soon  found,”  said 
HazeL  “  Here,  give  me  the  fish,  and  you  take  the 
saw,  and  examine  the  head  of  thb  palm-tree,  which 
lies  at  Miss  Bolleston’s  door.  Saw  away  the  succu¬ 
lent  part  of  last  year’s  growth,  and  bring  it  here.” 

Welch  got  up  slowly. 

“  1  ’ll  go  with  you,  Mr.  Welch,”  said  Mbs  BoUes- 
ton. 

She  will  not  be  alone  with  me  for  a  moment,  if 
she  can  help  it,  thought  Hazel,  and  sat  moody 
the  fire.  But  he  shook  off  hb  sadness,  and  forced 
on  a  cheerful  look  the  moment  they  came  back. 
They  brought  with  them  a  vegetable  very  like  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage,  only  longer  and  whiter. 

“  'There,”  said  \Velch,  “  what  d’  ye  call  that  ?  ” 

“  The  last  year’s  growth  of  the  pmm,”  said  Hazel, 
calmly. 

This  vegetable  was  cut  in  two  and  put  into  the 
pots. 

“  There,  take  the  toasting-fork  again,”  said  Hazel 
to  Welch,  and  drew  out  mm  hb  net  three  huge 
scallop-shells.  “  Soup-plates,”  said  he,  and  wash^ 
them  m  the  running  stream :  then  put  them  before 
the  fire  to  dry. 

While  the  fish  and  vegetable  were  cooldmg,  he 
went  and  cut  off  some  of  the  leafy,  pinnated 
branches  of  the  palm-tree,  and  fastened  tfailuB  hori¬ 
zontally  above  we  strips  of  canvas.  Elach  palm- 
branch  traversed  a  whole  side  of  the  bower.  Thb 
closed  the  northern  and  western  sides. 

On  the  southern  side,  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  on 
striking  the  ground,  h^  so  crushed  its  boughs  and 
leaves  together,  as  to  make  a  thick  wall  of  foli- 
age. 

'Then  he  took  to  making  forks;  and  primitive 
ones  they  were.  He  selects  a  bough  the  size  of  a 
thick  walking-stick  ;  sawed  it  off  the  tree ;  sawed  a 
piece  six  inches  long  off  it,  peeled  that,  split  it  ia 
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four,  and,  with  his  knife,  gare  each  piece  three 
points,  bv  merely  taperiitt  off  and  serrating  one 
end ;  and  so  he  made  a  mrk  a  minute.  Then  he 
brought  all  the  rugs  and.  things  from  the  boat,  and, 
the  ground  being  now  thoroughly  dried  by  the  fire, 
placed  them  for  seats ;  gave  each  person  a  large  leaf 
m  a  plate,  besides  a  scallop-shell ;  and  served  out 
supper.  It  was  eaten  with  rare  appetite ;  the  palm- 
tree  vegetable  in  particular  was  delicious,  tasting 
between  a  cabbage  and  a  cocoa-nut 

When  they  had  supped.  Hazel  removed  the 
plates  and  went  to  the  boat.  He  returned,  dragging 
the  foremast  and  foresail,  which  were  small,  and 
called  Welch  out.  They  agreed  to  rig  the  mainsail 
tarpaulin-wise  and  sleep  in  the  boat  Accordingly 
they  made  themselves  very  busy  screening  the  east 
side  of  Miss  Rolleston’s  new  abc^e  with  the  foresail, 
and  fastened  a  loop  and  drove  a  nail  into  the  tree, 
and  looped  the  sail  to  it,  then  suddenly  bade  her 
good  night  in  cheerful  tones,  and  were  gone  in  a 
moment,  leaving  her  to  her  repose  as  they  imagined. 
Hazel,  in  particular,  having  ns^  all  his  ingenuity  to 
secure  her  personal  comfoit,  was  now  too  bent  on 
showing  her  the  most  delicate  respect,  and  forbcai^ 
ance,  to  think  oi  anything  else.  But,  justly  count¬ 
ing  on  the  delicacy,  be  had  forgotten  the  timidity, 
of  her  sex,  and  her  first  night  in  the  island  was  a 
terribly  trying  one. 

Thnce  she  opened  her  mouth  to  call  Welch  and 
Hazel  bark,  but  could  not.  Yet,  when  their  foot¬ 
steps  were  out  of  hearing,  she  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  them  between  her  and  the  perils  with 
which  she  felt  herself  surrounded. 

Tigers ;  Snakes ;  Scorpions ;  Savages !  what  would 
become  of  her  during  the  long  night  ? 

She  sat  and  cowered  before  the  hot  embers.  She 
listened  to  what  seemed  the  angry  roar  of  the  sea. 
What  with  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  her  sharp¬ 
ened  senses  she  heard  it  all  round  the  island.  She 
seemed  environed  with  peril,  and  yet  surrounded 
by  desolation.  No  one  at  hand  to  save  her  in  time 
finm  a  wild  beast.  No  one  anywhere  near  except 
a  sick  sailor,  and  one  she  would  almost  rather  die 
than  call  singly  to  her  aid,  for  he  had  once  told  her 
he  loved  her. 

“  O  Papa !  O  Arthur  I  ”  she  cried,  “  are  you 
pnmng  for  your  poor  Helen  ?  ”  Then  she  wept 
and  pray^;  and  half  nerved  herself  to  bear  the 
worst.  Finally,  her  vague  fears  completely  over¬ 
mastered  her.  Then  she  had  recourse  to  a  strata¬ 
gem  that  belongs  to  her  sex,  —  she  hid  herself  from 
ue  danger,  and  the  danger  from  her :  she  covered 
herself  face  and  all,  and  so  lay  trembling,  and  long¬ 
ing  for  the  day. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  she  fled  from  her 
place  of  torture,  and  alter  plunging  her  face  and 
nands  in  the  river,  which  did  her  a  world  of  good, 
she  went  off,  and  entered  the  jungle,  and  searched 
it  closely,  so  far  as  she  could  penetrate  it  Soon 
she  heaid  Miss  Rolleston  ”  called  in  anxious  tones. 
But  she  tossed  her  little  head,  and  revenged  herself 
for  her  night  of  agony  by  not  replying. 

However,  Nature  took  her  in  hand;  imperious 
hunger  drew  her  back  to  her  late  place  of  torture ; 
and  there  she  found  a  fire,  and  Hazel  cooking  cray¬ 
fish.  She  ate  the  cray-fish  heartily,  and  drank 
cocoa-nut  milk  out  of  half  a  cocoa-nut,  which  the 
ingenious  Hazel  had  already  sawn,  polished,  and 
mounted  for  her. 

After  that,  Hazel’s  whole  day  was  occupied  in 
stripping  a  tree  that  stood  on  the  high  western  prom¬ 
ontory  o[  the  bay,  and  building  up  the  materials 


of  a  bonfire  a  few  yards  from  it,  that  if  any  whaler 
should  stray  that  way,  they  might  not  be  at  a  km 
for  means  to  attract  her  attention. 

Welch  was  very  ill  all  day,  and  Mias  Rolleston 
nursed  him.  He  got  about  towards  evening,  and 
Miss  Rolleston  ask^  him,  rather  timidly,  if  he  coold 
put  her  up  a  bell-rope. 

“  Why,  yes,  miss,”  said  Welch,  “  that  is  easy 
enough ;  but  I  don’t  see  no  bell.” 

O,  she  did  not  want  a  boll,  — she  only  wanted  a 
bell-rope. 

Hazel  came  up  during  this  conversation,  and  sM 
then  gave  her  reason. 

“  i^ausc,  then,  if  Mr.  Welch  is  ill  in  the  night, 
and  wants  me,  I  could  come  to  him.  Or  —  ”  find¬ 
ing  herself  getting  near  the  real  reason  she  stopped 
short. 

“  Or  what  ?  ”  inciuired  Hazel,  eagerly. 

She  replie<l  to  Welch.  “  When  tigers  and  Things 
come  to  me,  I  can  let  you  know,  Mr.  Welch,  if  you 
have  any  curiosity  about  the  result  of  their  visit” 

“  Tigers !  ”  said  Hazel,  in  answer  to  this  side  slap ; 
“  there  are  no  tigers  here ;  no  large  animals  of  prey 
exist  in  the  Pacific.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  ” 

“  It  is  notorious  :  naturalists  are  agreed.” 

“  But  I  am  not.  I  heard  noises  idl  night  And 
little  I  expected  that  anything  of  me  would  be  left 
this  morning,  except,  perhaps,  my  back  hair.  Mr. 
Welch,  you  are  clever  at  rigging  things,  —  that  is 
what  you  call  it,  —  and  so  please  rig  me  a  bell-rope, 
then  I  shall  not  be  eaten  alive  without  creating  some 
little  disturbance.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  it.  Miss,”  said  Welch,  “  this  veiy 
night.” 

Hazel  said  nothing,  but  pondered.  Accordingly, 
that  very  evening  a  {fiece  of  stout  twine,  with  a 
stone  at  the  end  of  it,  hung  down  from  the  roof  of 
Helen’s  house ;  and  this  twine  clove  the  air,  until  it 
reached  a  ring  upon  the  mainmast  of  the  cutter; 
thence  it  descended,  and  was  to  be  made  fast  to 
something  or  somebody.  The  young  lady  inquired 
no  further.  The  very  sight  of  this  bell-rope  was  a 
great  comfort  to  her;  it  reunited  her  to  civilized 
Rfe. 

That  night  she  lay  down,  and  quaked  considera¬ 
bly  less.  Yet  she  woke  several  times;  and  an  hour 
before  daylight  sbe  heard  distinctly  a  noise  that 
made  her  flesh  creep.  It  was  like  the  snoring  of 
some  great  animals.  This  horrible  sound  was  faint 
and  distant ;  but  she  heard  it  between  the  roll  of  the 
waves,  and  that  showed  it  was  not  the  sea  roaring; 
she  hid  herself  in  her  mgs,  and  cowered  till  day¬ 
break.  A  score  of  times  she  was  minded  to  pull  her 
bell-rope ;  but  always  a  womanly  feeling,  strong  as 
her  love  of  life,  withheld  her.  “  Time  to  pull  that 
bell-rope  when  the  danger  was  present  or  immi¬ 
nent,”  she  thought  to  herself.  “  The  Thing  will 
come  smelling  about  before  it  attacks  me,  and  then 
I  will  pull  the  bell  ” ;  and  so  she  passed  an  hour  of 
agony. 

[To  be  cooUnoed.] 


ROME  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

BY  GOTTFRIED  KINKRL. 

[TraosUtad  br  ICtsbt  giTCBDAT  froa  Des  Salon.] 
When  the  year  has  reached  its  height,  and  begins 
to  incline  toward  the  autumn,  wo  see  vegetation 
visited,  as  it  wore,  by  a  second  youth.  The  foliage 
on  the  trees  and  hedges  which  has  suffered  sad 
injury  firom  spring  storms  and  the  attacks  of  slugs 
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tad  beetles,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice 
repairs  its 'losses  bj  a  fresh  growth,  which  shoots 
forth  in  tender  gold  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
only  slowly  changes  to  the  pervading  dark  men 
I  tint  of  the  summer  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  ,luiy  the 
forest  stands  in  fuller  foliage  than  in  May.  This  is 
what  the  peasants  call  the  “  midsummer  growth.” 

Such  a  midsummer  growth  it  was  which  was  put 
forth  in  the  times  of  the  ancients,  when  the  May-day 
of  Greece  and  the  summer-prime  of  the  Roman 
Sepublic  bad  past,  when  the  frightful  storms  of  the 
earl^  empire  had  spent  their  fury,  and  a  series  of 
sensible  regents,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Era,  left  the  world  at  rest,  to  enjo^  for  a  little 
space,  at  least,  the  treasures  of  civilization  which  it 
had  been  storing  up  for  ages,  before  the  irruption  of 
;  the  barbarians  and  the  moral  decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire  carried  away  in  the  universal  ruin  all  the 
antique  forms  of  social  and  political  life. 

Of  all  the  reigns  of  these  Emperors  of  the  second 
eentury,  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  son  of 
Hadrian,  was  the  happiest  and  most  beneficent; 
and  it  is  the  23  years  of  his  government,  from  138 
to  161,  which  we  select,  in  order  to  collect  together 
some  features  of  the  Rome  of  that  day  into  a  picture 

of  that  ancient  city . 

The  extent  of  the  city  in  those  times  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  narrow  strips  of  the  inhabited 

r liter  which  one  overlooks  at  the  present  day  from 
tower  of  the  Capitol,  as  they  lie  surrounded  by 
vast  tracts  now  rendered  desolate  b^  the  malaria, 
but  rising  out  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  ancient 
stately  buildings,  and  even  the  remains  of  whole 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  which  hundreds  of  years 
ago  were  inhabited.  Even  the  Campagna  was 
once  rich,  fertile,  beautifully  cultivated  and  planted. 
Now  it  stretches  away  as  a  desert  waste  for  five 
leagues  to  the  cdive-crowncd  mountains  of  Tivoli, 

I  and  five  leagues  again  on  the  other  side  to  the  sea, 
which  one  can  see  from  the  ball  on  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter’s,  gleaming  in  the  distance  like  a  narrow  ribbon 
of  silver.  Divided  now  among  213  great  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  pasture  herds  of  cattle  on  the  site  of  former 
husbandry,  or  farm  out  the  corn-land  to  dealers  In 
grain,  the  Campagna  is  thickly  peopled  only  during 
the  harvest-time,  when  the  reapers  of  the  Sabine 
mountains  come  thither  to  cut  the  crops  and  bear 
back  with  them  the  seeds  of  death  from  the  fever- 
;  fraught  air  to  their  homes  or  the  hospitals  of  the 
city.  All  the  small  owners  are  gone  now,  and  with 
them  the  trees  and  the  healthy  atmosphere.  In  the 
times  of  the  Emperors  this  vast  area,  756,000  Mag- 
!  deburg  acres  In  extent,  was  peopled  thickly  and  «u- 
j  most  like  a  city.  The  villas  under  the  Tusculan 
i  hills  joined  the  rows  of  houses  stretching  out  from 
the  limits  of  the  city,  which,  indeed,  could  hardly  be 
distinguished,  while  on  the  other  side  the  buildings 
extended  in  almost  as  uninterrupted  succession  to 
the  sea,  many  of  them  erected  over  the  remains  of 
more  ancient  cities  and  rivals  of  Rome.  Intersect¬ 
ing  in  like  manner  the  country-seats  scattered  along 
the  Tiber,  swarming  with  vessels,  were  similar  rows 
of  houses,  surrounded  by  richly  tilled  fields  and 
stately  memorials  of  the  dead.  If  one  wishes  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  Imperial  Rome  and  its  population, 

.  these  suburbs  must  also  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
I  tion,  just  as  now  we  must  extend  the  circumference 
:!  of  Paris  to  the  fortifications,  or  even  far  down  the 
Seine  to  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud,  and  include  within 
the  circuit  of  London  those  old  parishes,  and  mod- 
etn  railway  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  daily 
stream  into  the  city  to  their  places  of  business  by 


omnibus,  and  steamboat,  and  railroad.  From  an  I! 
inscription  of  Augustus  relating  to  bis  distributions  , 
of  grain  among  the  Roman  plebs,  It  may  be  com-  '  | 
puted  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  city  ’  j 
walls  amounted  at  that  date  to  at  least  two  millions,  ^ ) 
and  this  number  at  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins  had  ! 
Increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  if  we  add  ;  j 
the  suburbs  extending  along  the  great  highways  ! , 
which  ran  from  the  city  on  every  side,  three  millions  |  ] 
of  people  will  be  by  no  means  too  laige  an  estimate.  1 1 
Imperial  Rome,  therefore,  taken  in  this  extent,  united  i  I 
on  one  spot  of  earth  a  population  eiiual  to  that  of  .  J 
modem  London.  I 

The  manner  of  life  and  lodging  was  similar  to  that  I 
In  our  great  metropolitan  cities.  The  minority  of  the  j 
citizens  had  houses  of  their  own.  The  majority 
dwelt  in  immense  lodging-houses,  the  so-call^  t»-  ! 

suite,  which  towered  to  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet.  . ! 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  there  were  46,602  such  =  | 
bnildings  within  the  city  walls.  Of  private  dwell-  !  | 
ings  there  were  at  the  same  epoch  only  1790.  The  || 
inmates  were  crowded  thickly  together.  If  the  nnm-  ;  I 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  circuit  be  taken  at  two  - 1 
millions,  there  must  have  been  nearly  40  inmates  in  j  I 
each  house.  Life  in  Rome,  Sherefore,  was  naturally  j  I 
not  healthy,  and  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves,  { | 
an  average  has  been  computed  which  shows  that  the  '  | 
Romans  in  the  days  of  the  Enreire  were  a  short-  { 
lived  people.  Even  during  the  Republic  there  was  ■  | 
on  the  Palatine  an  altar  to  the  Goddess  of  fever, 
and  in  another  place  one  to  Mephitis. 

The  great'  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
during  the  Roman  day  (in  January,  an  hour  before  > 
sunset,  SO’  Fahr.  in  the  house,  and  75^  in  the  sun, 
and  then  half  an  hour  after  sunset  down  to  45°), 
almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  Inhabitants  of  more 
northern  countries,  as  well  as  the  fearful  heat  j 
of  summer  alternating  with  a  winter  temperature  I 
so  low  that  ice  is  by  no  means  unusual,  must  cer-  I 
tainly  have  exercised  In  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  | 
a  most  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  general  health.  ’ 
Then,  as  now,  the  wealthy  gladly  fleif  from  the  city 
in  August,  to  their  country-seats  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  cool  seashore  at  Ostia  or  Antium,  or  else  hired 
seaside  lodgings  in  one  of  the  charming  towns  on  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.  No  quarter  of  imperial  Rome,  how-  ^  j 
ever,  was  absolutely  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  '  | 
malaria,  as  is  now  the  greater  part  of  those  same  | 
localities,  and  the  mortality  was  far  from  being  to  | 
frightful  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  later  during  the  | 
Middle  Ages,  when  Pope  Innocent  III.  remarked  | 
that  few  people  in  Rome  attained  their  fortieth,  very  | 
few  Indeed  their  sixtieth  year,  or  as  it  is  in  these  times  { 
in  Paris,  where  out  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants 
42,000  die  annually,  and  the  decrease  must  constant¬ 
ly  be  replaced  by  new  accessions  from  the  country. 

In  modern  Rome,  the  city  of  churches,  the  numer-  j 
ous  and  stately  domes  and  spires  characterize  the 
prevalent  style  of  architecture.  In  Rome  of  the 
Empire  the  religious  type  was  by  no  means  so  pre¬ 
dominant.  Tlie  most  sumptuous  and  extensive 
buildings  were  not  the  temples,  bnt,  after  the  pala¬ 
ces  of  the  Emperors,  the  various  public  edifices  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  use  or  pleasure  of  the  masses,  and  in 
the  erection  of  them  each  new  Emperor  vied  with  |  ‘ 
his  predecessors.  In  consctiuence  of  the  purposes 
which  they  served,  the  majority  and  the  largest  of  { ; 
these  buildings  were  natui'ally  clustered  in  the  centre  j  | 
of  the  city.  The  Forum  especially,  if  we  count  up  ij 
all  the  immense  structures  which  here  towered  one  1 1 
above  another,  must  have  suffered  much  from  over-  . 
crowding.  Merely  to  gun  room  for  new  erections,  ' 
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timea  was  only  thrice  victorioos.  He  was  sold,  on 
the  Dnke  of  Cumberland’s  death,  for  a  veir  trifliiw 
sum,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Wild- 
man  for  only  twenty  guineas,  and  to  the  infinite  con¬ 
tentment*  ot  the  seller.  But  when  Eclipse  became 
illustrious,  his  father  became  illustrious  too,  and  was 
purchased  W  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  for  a  thousand 
guineas.  Ihe  produce  of  this  renowned  horse,  won 
in  twenty-two  years,  amounted  to  scventv-one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  five  pounds  ten  shillings,  be¬ 
sides  the  Salisbury  silver  towI,  the  Epsom  cup, 
twenty-eight  hogsheads  of  claret  at  Newmarket,  the 
Ipswich  gold  cup,  and  the  Newmarket  whin. 

The  I^e  of  Cumberland,  the  patron  of  Figg  and 
Broughton,  the  prize-fighters,  and  also  a  great  mend 
of  horse-racing,  died,  by  no  means  much  regretted, 
in  1765,  and,  on  his  death.  Eclipse  was  sold  with  the 
reat  of  the  stud.  The  unpretending  colt,  with  the 
white  off  hind  leg  and  the  long  white  blaze,  was 
knocked  down  in  Smitlifield  for  seventy  guineas. 
Mr.  Wildman,  the  salesman,  who  kept  a  good  stud 
of  race-borscs  at  Micklcham,  near  Dorking,  and  also 
took  in  horses  to  train,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  buy 
Eclipse ;  some  groom  or  jockey,  with  an  eye  to  the 
colt,  so  short  in  the  forehand  and  so  high  in  the  hips, 
had,  in  fact,  given  a  hint  of  his  promise,  and  Wild¬ 
man  was  anxious  to  carry  him  off.  The  ivory  ham¬ 
mer  had  already  fallen  before  the  tardy  buyer  made 
his  appearance.  The  purchaser  of  the  chestnut  colt 
eyed  him  with  scornful  triumph ;  not  that  Eclipse 
was  worth  much,  but  then  he  had  “nicked”  that 
sharp  fellow,  Wildman,  who  always  thought  he  was 
up  to  everything.  But  Wildman  was  Yoreshire  too, 
and  hard,  very  hard  to  get  round.  He  took  out  his 
watch,  and  pronounced  tlie  recent  sale  illegal.  The 
hour  of  sale  that  had  been  fixed  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  had  not  yet  arrived  by  several  minutes.  The 
lot  knocked  down  must  be  resold,  or  there  would 
be  pickings  for  the  lawyers  out  of  the  matter.  The 
auctioneer  sulkily'  confesses  the  error;  the  sullen 
purchaser  yields,  too,  perforce.  The  chestnut  yeai^ 
ling  is  put  up  again.  Eventually  Eclipse  is  knocked 
down,  amid  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  to  Mr. 
Wildman,  the  acute  and  the  pertinacious,  for  sev- 
en^-five  guineas. 

The  GiMolphin  Arabian,  sent  as  a  present  to  Ix>uis 
tbe  Fourteenth  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  so 
little  thought  of  that  it  was  sold  to  a  man  who  drove 
it  about  Paris  in  a  cart,  and  from  the  cart  this  fallen 
monarch  of  the  desert  was  taken  by  the  English 
gentleman  who  bought  it.  In  youth.  Eclipse  was 
Mually  despised,  and  his  genius  as  cruelly  ignored. 
His  temper  was  certainly  bad ;  he  bit,  and  kicked, 
and  jibbed,  and  shied,  and  struck  out  like  a  boxer 
with  his  fore  legs.  In  various  other  uncomfortable 
ways  he  tried  to  proclaim  his  irresistible  courage, 
daring,  speed,  and  endurance.  At  one  time,  vexed 
and  distracted,  Mr.  W'ildman  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  him  to  the  post  except  as  a  geld¬ 
ing,  his  spirit  was  so  fiery  and  unquenchable.  At 
last,  in  a  rage,  Wildman  put  him  into  the  not  very 
gentle  hands  of  a  poaching  roughrider  near  Epsom, 
who  rode  him  about  all  day  from  stable  to  stable, 
and  at  night  took  him  to  the  cover-side,  or  made 
him  wait  while  he  smoked  pheasants,  or  dragged 
stubbles  for  partridges.  Even  the  steel  joints  and 
india-rubber  muscles  of  Eclipse  wearied  of  this 
ceaseless  drudgery,  and  he  grew  quieter  and  more 
docile ;  but  still  the  animal’s  lion  heart  was  so  large, 
and  throbbed  with  such  a  full  hot  flood  of  generous 
blood,  that  his  spirit  remained  unbroken,  and  his 
favorite  jockeys,  Fitzpatrick  and  Oakley,  never  at¬ 


tempted  to  hold  him,  but  rat  patient  and  wondering 
in  their  saddles, ‘flyiim  through  the  air  till  the  horse 
stopped  and  the  earthquake  of  cheering  began. 

vlhien  Eclipse  was  four  years  old,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  a 
well-known  man  on  the  turt,  gave  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  for  a  half  share  in  him,  and  soon  after, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  remainder.  He  ran 
the  next  year  at  Epsom. 

The  Dennis  O’Kelly  who  bought  Eclipse  was  an 
Irish  adventurer,  —  some  said  a  sedan-chairman. 
When  he  suddenly  became  a  sort  of  Midas,  at  whose 
touch  everything  turned  into  gold,  envy  and  cyni¬ 
cism  wrote  countless  satires  ami  lampoons  upon  him, 
attributing  his  wealth  to  every  possible  enme  and 
baseness.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  rough,  shrewd, 
reckless  fellow,  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  power  of 
his  wealth,  and  careless  to  conceal  his  triumph. 

With  an  ignorant  head,  but  skilful  at  combina¬ 
tions  and  calculations,  O’Kelly,  nevertheless,  bad 
his  reverses ;  at  one  period  of  his  life,  beggared  at 
the  green-cloth,  he  found  his  way  into  the  Fleet, 
and  could  not  get  easily  out  of  it  again,  till  his  mis¬ 
tress  lent  him  her  last  hundred  pounds,  and  with 
that  he  slowly  won  back  the  wandering  guineas. 
Fortune  was  never  tired  of  favoring  the  noisy  Irish¬ 
man,  who  yet  failed  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  could  not  succeed  in  getting  admission 
into  the  best  clubs,  social  or  sporting.  Being  refused 
admittance  into  the  Jockey  Club,  he  could  never 
run  Eclipse  for  any  of  the  great  Newmarket  stakes, 
—  a  source  of  perpetual  mortification  to  the  bluster¬ 
ing  Irishman. 

But  honest  or  dishonest,  thwarted  by  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  or  aided  by  rogues,  O’Kelly  did  his  best  to  aid 
his  steady  friend,  Irortune,  by  shrewdne.ss,  sagacity, 
indefatigable  industry,  and  perseverance.  No  tricks 
could  baffle  him,  no  scheme  blind  his  keen  eyes.  He 
had  both  tbe  rush  and  the  staying  power  of  a  good 
horse  ;  he  knew  when  to  “  wait  ”  on  his  adversaries, 
or  when  to  spring  on  them  and  pass  them  at  the 
last  length.  In  fact,  on  the  turf  he  was  as  invinci¬ 
ble  as  Eclipse,  his  bread-winner ;  horse  and  man, 
nothing  could  come  near  them.  To  prevent  his 
jockey^  ever  being  bought  over,  he  always  kept  a 
favorite  rider,  at  an  annual  salary.  This  man  was 
legally  pledged  to  ride  for  him,  whenever  ordered  to 
do  so,  for  any  plate,  match,  or  sweepstake,  but  with 
the  privilege  at  odd  times  of  riding  for  any  other 
person,  if  O’Kelly  had  no  horse  entered  for  the  same 
race.  When  he  first  made  this  contract,  and  fixed 
on  his  jockey,  he  instantly  acceded  to  the  rider’s 
terms,  and  at  once  offered  to  double  them  if  tbe 
jockey  would  also  bind  himself  under  a  penalty 
never  to  ride  for  any  of  the  hlacldegs. 

The  little  man  in  boots,  with  perhaps  no  very  ex-  ’ 
alted  idea  of  Captain  O’Kelly’s  honor,  asked,  with 
an  incontrollable  stare,  whom  he  called  blacklegs  ? 
The  captain  replied,  with  a  string  of  sonorous  Anglo- 
Irish  oaths ;  — 

“  0,  by  the  powers,  my  dear,  I  ’ll  soon  make  yon 
understand  whom  I  mean  by  the  dirty  blacklegs.” 
With  that  preliminary  assurance,  the  Captain  named 
all  the  chief  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  of  the 
day. 

Such  was  the  revenge  of  the  man  on  those  who 
had  shut  their  doors  upon  the  owner  of  Eclipse. 
O’Kelly  usually  carried  a  heap  of  bank  notes  care¬ 
lessly  crumpled  up  in  his  waistcoat  pockets.  On 
one  occasion,  while  he  was  standing  at  a  hazard  ta¬ 
ble  at  the  Windsor  races,  a  stealthy  hand  was  seen 
by  a  spectator  in  the  act  of  drawing  out  some  notes 
from  the  Irishman’s  pocket  'There  was  an  instant 
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.i«roi  in  the  room,  and  the  delinquent  was  grappled 
by  a  dozen  rough  hands.  Some  persons  were  for 
pumping  on  the  Ueptomaniac,  others  for  haulii^  him 
at  oDcebeforc  a  magistrate ;  but  O’Kelly  had  his  own 
way  of  dealing  with  such  offenders.  He  at  once 
coolly  seized  the  rascal  by  the  collar  and  kicked  him 
down  stairs,  saying  :  — 

T  is  sufGcient  punishment  for  the  blackguard  to 
be  deprived  the  pleasure  of  keeping  company  with 
gentlemen.” 

Ihc  saddling  bell  that  rang  on  the  Epsom  Downs 
on  the  Sd  of  May,  1769  (the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third),  was  a  knell  sounding  for  the 
fortunes  of  all  those  unlucky  men  who  had  betted 
against  O’Kelly’s  new  five-year  old.  The  bell, 
swaying  in  the  little  belfry  near  the  winning-post, 
was  announcing,  that  May  morning,  only  a  small 
race ;  it  was  for  a  poor  fifty  pound  for  horses  that 
had  never  won,  thirty-pound  matches  excepted. 
John  Oakley  appears  with  the  light  chestnut  about 
which  O’Kelly  is  so  confident,  knu  the  booted  squires 
do  not  see  much  in  him.  His  fore  quarters  sink  in 
his  stride,  there’s  something  very  odd  about  his 
withers ;  is  very  low  in  his  fore  quarters ;  altogether 
a  doubtful  beast.  “  Captain  ”  O'Kelly  thinks  other¬ 
wise.  Yesterday  he  took  the  odds  to  a  large  amount, 
—  cocked  hats  full  of  guineas ;  to-day  he  is  more 
violent  and  positive,  bets  even  money,  and  five  and 
six  to  four  he  would  beat  all  the  horses.  Now  he  is 
called  on  to  declare,  for  the  jockeys  are  weighing, 

I  and  the  course  is  clearing,  violently  he  shouts,  in  an¬ 
swer  :  — 

“  Ecl^c  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.” 

Ur.  Fortesrjue’s  Gower,  Mr.  Castle’s  Cade,  Mr. 
Jenning’s  Trial,  and  Mr.  Quick’s  Plume  are  the 
competitors  of  Eclipse.  The  light  chestnut  horse, 
with  the  white  off  hind  leg,  takes  its  trial  canter,  and 
I  the  turf  echoes  under  its  dashing  hoofs.  The  man 
I  in  scarlet  rides  forward  ;  the  horses  gut  into  line ;  the 
I  flag  drops :  they  start.  O’Kelly’s  eager  eyes  watch 
the  circular  green  ribbon  of  turf  with  confident  yet 
anxious  glance.  At  the  three-mile  post  the  horses 
are  all  together ;  the  chestnut  has  not  come  forward 
yet:  but  though  John  Oakley  pulls  with  all  his  might 
for  the  whole  of  the  last  mile,  the  lion  of  a  horse  dis¬ 
tances  all  the  four,  and  springs  in  almost  before  the 
rest  have  turned  the  corner. 

And  now  the  crowd  that  closed  in  round  the  un- 
ruflled  winner  found  all  sorts  of  new  beauties  in 
him.  A  firkin  of  butter  could  rest  on  his  withers. 
Uis  shoulders  they  now  see,  arc  exactly  like  those  of 
a  greyhound,  wide  at  the  upper  part  and  nearly  on 
a  hue  with  ins  back.  Old  men  begin  to  think  that 
I  he  may  some  day,  if  his  speed  goes  on  increasing, 
’  ^ual  Flying  Childers,  who  went  nearly  a  mile  a 
minute ;  who  rap  four  miles,  one  furlong,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  yanls  on  the  Beacon  course 
in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  cover  a  space  of  twenty -five  feet  at  ev¬ 
ery  bound.  The  delighted  jockey  tells  the  exulting 
noisy  owner  that,  from  the  first  lift  of  tlte  whip. 
Eclipse  made  running,  and  broke  clean  away  from 
the  ruck. 

That  same  month  Eclipse  won  a  two-mile  race  at 
Ascot,  and  in  June  the  lung's  plate  at  Winchester. 
The  same  season  he  bore  away  the  King’s  Plate  at 
Salisbury,  and  the  City  Silver  Bowl ;  he  also  walked 
over  for  the  King’s  Plate  at  Canterbury,  and  won  the 
King’s  Plates  at  Lewes  and  Lichfield.  There  was 
no  compromise  about  his  victories ;  he  cut  down  the 
field  at  once,  and  shot  in  like  a  rifle  bullet. 

In  1770,  at  Newmarket,  Eclipse  was  again  con¬ 


queror,  beadng  Bucephalus  and  Pensioner,  and 
winning  pint  cups  full  of  guineas  for  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Wildman.  When  running  for  the  King’s  Plate, 
the  betting  was  ten  to  one  on  Eclipse,  .^er  the 
heat,  large  bets  were  made  at  six  and  seven  to  four 
that  he  would  distance  Pensioner,  which  he  did  with 
ease.  At  Guilford,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  he 
carried  off  the  King’s  Plate  and  the  subroription 
purse  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  tan 
shillings.  At  starting,  the  betting  was  twenty  to 
one  on  him ;  and  when  running  a  hundred  to  one. 
He  sprang  away  at  once,  kept  ue  lead,  at  two  miles 
was  a  distance  ahead,  and  ran  in  without  requiring 
whip  or  spur.  He  had  already  won  for  lucky 
O’Kelly  a  cartful  of  gold  cups,  silver  plates,  and 
purses  of  guineas.  Sporting  men  were  getting 
afraid  of  him.  In  September,  1770,  at  Lincoln,  he 
walked  over  for  the  King’s  Plate.  In  October, 
O’Kelly  entered  his  champion  for  the  Newmarket 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guinea  race,  which  he  won. 
All  the  best  six-year  olds  were  then  entered  against 
him  for  the  King’s  Plate.  O’Kelly  ofi'ered  to  take 
ten  to  one.  Bets  were  made  to  an  enormous 
amount.  The  Captain,  being  called  upon  to  declare, 
shouted  his  old  cry,  ”  Eclipse,  and  nothing  else.” 
Down  went  the  flag,  off  went  the  enchanted  horse 
at  score,  double  distanced  the  whole  following  in  a 
moment,  and  passed  the  winning-post  without  turn¬ 
ing  a  hair. 

No  horse  dare  run  against  Eclipse  again  after 
that.  He  walked  over  the  course  for  several  King’s 
Plates,  and  was  then  put  out  of  training  and  re¬ 
served  for  breeding.  Captain  O’KcUy’s  fee  at  Clay 
Hill,  near  Epsom,  was  fifty  guineas.  EcUpee  was 
afterwards  removed  to  O'Kmly’s  seat  at  Cfannons, 
Middlesex.  Eclipse’s  master  used  to  declare  that  he 
had  gained  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
by  him;  but  whether  he  meant  by  breeding  alone 
we  do  not  know. 

This  paragon  of  race-horses  died  at  Cannons  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1789,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  of  colic  and  inflammation.  The 
stomach  and  liver  were  found  much  diseased.  The 
heart  of  the  indomitable  creature  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  and  Vial  de  St.  Bel,  who  opened  him,  at¬ 
tributed  his  extraordinary  and  unflinching  courage 
to  the  size  and  vigor  of  this  huge  blood-pump.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  a  small  dark  spot  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  Eclipse  has  been  found  in  his  descendants  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  generations. 

At  the  interment  of  this  king  of  horses,  cake  and 
ale  were  given,  as  at  a  royal  funeral.  The  same  re¬ 
spect  had  been  shown  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Godolphin  Arabian.  That  excellent  authority,  the 
author  of  “  Scot  and  Sebright,”  kindly  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  parallel  fact  of  the  funeral  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  descendant  of  the  Godolphin  barb.  Dr. 
Syntax,  the  sire  of  Beeswing.  On  that  mournful 
occasion,  a  party  of  Newmarket  trainers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  see  him  shot  and  buried  in  the  paddocks 
behind  the  palace  at  Newmarket.  They  gave  a 
lusty  “  three  times  three  ”  over  the  grave,  and  then 
adjourned  to  the  house  to  toast  his  memory. 

O’Kelly  hired  a  poet  to  fling  his  last  defiance  on 
Eclipse’s  tomb  at  Highflyer  and  his  sire.  King  Herod, 
whose  ancestor,  the  famous  Byerley  Turk,  bsue 
Kjng  William  through  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The 
poet  produced  the  following  epitaph :  — 

**  Pnise  to  departed  worth  !  iUuatrious  ateed. 

Nor  the  famed  Pheoicua  of  Pindar's  ode. 

O'er  thee.  Eclipse,  possessed  transcendent  speed. 

When  b]r  a  keen  Newmarket  jockegr  rods. 


Erary  Saturdar. 
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liivMac  UirpiMrsM,  a  taonl  diviBi, 

A  rich«r  atnaai  Mperfor  mnit  ih»w, — 

Thy  MWii—  (oat  piadnoad  O’Keily  wiat. 

**  True,  the  tomb  ta  which  this  thTorUe  He* 

No  Taaetiaf  heael  appean  of  Hiwan  (ood  | 

Tet  th*  tarfimcMer^  b^ht  p*(*  del** 

The  raoe  of  Berad  t*  elM  better  blood.” 

Ueorge  tlie  Fonrth,  alwAys  fond  of  racing,  ewen 
after  disagreeable  dwciusion  which  led  to  his 
retirement  from  the  turf,  mounted  one  of  Eclipse’s 
hooft  as  a  cup,  and  it  was  a  challenge  prize  for  some 
yean  at  Ascot 

Herring  published  an  engraring  of  his  Eclipse. 
There  was,  and  probably  still  is,  a  painting  of  the 
long,  low  chestnut  ^th  the  low  withers,  at  Stockton 
Hon^  Wiltshire.  It  is  by  Sartorius  the  elder,  and 
represents  the  horse,  mounted  by  Jack  Oakley,  going 
over  the  Beacon  coarse,  at  Newmarket.  He  is  going 
“  the  pac^”  with  his  head  very  low,  his  jockey  is 
sitting  «piite  still  in  his  saddle.  Both  Echo’s  cele¬ 
brated  jockeys  died  in  distress.  John  Singleton, 
the  first  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  ended 
in  1776  as  a  pauper  in  Chester  workhouse,  and  Jack 
Oakley  in  a  parish  poorhouse  near  Park  Lane. 

In  1861  th^  was  much  controversy  in  the  sport¬ 
ing  papers  as  to  whether  Mr.  Gamgee  or  his  son  had 
or  had  not  obtained  from  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  on  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  skeleton  of  this 
famous  horse.  Many  asserted  that  Eclipse  was  bur¬ 
ied  at  Cannons,  by  his  proprietor,  Dennis  O’ Kelly. 
Others  stated  that  the  skeleton  had  ornamented,  for 
the  past  sixty  years,  the  Veterinary  Museum  of  the 
Dublin  Society. 

Jockeys  are  fond  of  relics.  They  make  garden 
ohairs  out  of  the  bones  of  favorite  racers ;  they  cut 
slippers  out  of  their  skina  There  are  gold  lockets 
now  existing,  in  which  are  enclosed  precious  locks 
of  Eclipse’s  red  chestnut  mane.  The  challenge 
whip  at  Newmarket,  the  tradition  goes,  was  made 
from  Eclipse’s  taU,  and  so  they  say  is  the  wrist-string. 
'He  hoofs  were  reverently  preserved,  and  one  of 
them  was  mounted  in  silver,  and  with  a  silver  salver, 
was  presented  by  William  the  Fourth  in  1832,  to  be 
run  for  as  a  challenge  prize  at  the  ensuing  Ascot 
races.  When  Tattersall’s  used  to  be  near  St 
George’s  Hospital,  a  picture  of  Eclipse  was  hung 
over  the  fireplace,  above  the  race-lists  and  the  no¬ 
tices.  It  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Garrard.  There 
is  also  another  picture  of  him,  with  an  inscription, 
which  declares  that  “  he  was  never  flogged  nor 
spurred,”  and  which  also  states  the  fact,  extraor¬ 
dinary,  if  true,  that  ”  he  was  a  roarer,”  perhaps  from 
cold  caught  in  his  rough  poaching  dajrs. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  Barbary  and 
Arabian  horses  into  England  may  here  not  be  irrele¬ 
vant.  The  first  Arabian  horse  of  celebrity  was  bought 
by  James  the  First  of  a  merchant  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  did  not  succeed  as  a  racer,  and  the 
breed  far  a  time  fell  into  disrepute  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Charles  the  First’s  reign  a  lighter  and  swifter 
horse  began  to  be  bred.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  true 
country  gentleman  at  heart,  and  very  fond  of  racing, 
hunting,  and  all  active  sports,  kept  a  racing-stud. 
'He  manager  of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Place,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  famous  White  Turk,  whose  descendants 
were  valuable  in  improving  the  breed  of  English  ra¬ 
cers.  Charles  the  Second,  an  excellent  rider,  had 
several  valuable  mares  sent  him  from  our  colony  in 
Tangiers.  The  Barb  marc  was  given  by  the  Em- 

Eror  of  Morocco  to  Lord  Arlington,  secretary  to 
ng  Charles  the  Second.  'He  Turk  was  brought 
into  England  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  the  reign 


of  James  the  Second.  It  was  part  the  Dnke’t  spoil 
I  at  the  siege  of  Boda.  'He  Selaby  Turk  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  stnd  grown  of  King 
William,  Queen  Anne,  and  Gfoorge  the  First  After 
I  Queen  Anne’s  time,  many  valuable  Eastern  stallioas 
and  mares  were  imported.  The  Brown  Arabian  and 
I  the  Golden  Arabian  were  added  to  Lord  Northum- 
berland’s  stud  about  1760.  The  Damascus  Arabian 
arrived  in  Yorkshire  the  same  year.  The  Cullen 
Arabian  was  a  somewhat  early  importation.  Racers 
now  cannot  do  what  their  predecessors  did.  'They 
have  neither  the  speed  nor  the  staying  power.  'That 
patriarch  of  the  turf.  Sir  Charles  Buimnry,  who  died 
in  18S1,  and  whose  horse,  Diomed,  won  the  first 
Derby  stakes  at  Epsom  in  1 780,  introduced  the  w- 
cious  custom  of  running  horses  at  two  years  (dd,  be¬ 
fore  their  full  strength  had  ripened.  Lighter  weights 
at  once  became  necessary,  and  the  horses,  prema¬ 
turely  enervated,  left  offspring  inferior  to  themselves 
in  speed  and  endurance. 

Unhappily  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  our  own  time 
is  presented  in  connection  with  horse-racing,  —  in  it¬ 
self  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  useful  recreation.  'The 
vice  of  betting  has  been  consolidated  into  a  regnlsr 
profession,  preying  on  dupes  in  all  ranks,  from  peers 
to  apprentices.  Ancestral  domains,  and  the  stolen 
contents  of  shop-tills,  equally  change  hands  through 
the  agency  of  the  turf.  Clubs,  banks,  and  markets 
have  been  established  for  the  convenience  of  the 
knaves,  and  the  fools  who  bet  'Heir  transactions 
are  quoted  with  grim  regularity,  like  the  prices  of 
the  public  funds ;  and  they  have  a  special  literature 
of  their  own,  which,  from  its  success,  proves  the  turf¬ 
gambling  public  to  have  enormously  increased  since 
the  days  of  Eclipse. 


VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1841,  a  civil  engineer, 
William  Edward  Gaine  by  name,  conceived  the 
idea  of  manufacturing  tracing-paper  without  the 
employment  of  any  oily  matter.  Such  paper  would 
present  certain  advantages  over  the  ordinary  trac¬ 
ing-paper  which  engineers  and  others  use  in  pre¬ 
paring  maps  and  plans.  In  the  course  of  his  exper¬ 
iments,  Mr.  Gaine  discovered  that  a  powerful  acid, 
called  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  remarkable  action  on 
the  surface  of  paper. 

Ten  years  later,  the  same  gentleman  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  paper  used  for  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes.  As  every  one  knows,  various 
salts  of  silver  are  employed  in  photography,  and  the 
desideratum  was  a  material  the  surface  of  which 
shall  be  acted  on  uniformly  by  these  salts.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  experiments,  sized  papers  albu- 
menized  were  commonly  used;  but  the  modes  of 
sizing  were  so  various  that  no  uniform  result  could 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Gaine,  being  aware  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  paper,  just  spoken 
of,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  acti9n  of  acids  of  various  strengths  on  sized  and 
unsized  papers,  and  while  so  engaged,  he  came 
across  a  very  singular  and  unexpected  result,  in  no 
way  connected  with  photography.  He  found  that 
unsized  paper,  —  familiarly  known  as  blotting-paper, 
—  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  a  certain 
point  with  water,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change 
throughout  its  whole  texture.  Blotting-paper  which 
has  been  thus  treated  has  much  the  ontwai^  appear¬ 
ance  of  membrane,  and  it  has  therefore  been  named 
vegetable  parchment. 

In  order  to  insnre  this  remarkable  converalon  of 


VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 


UottiBc-paper  (tecluiicaUy  c»Ued  taaUr-leaf)  into 
vegetable  parohmeat,  many  precautiona  are  requi- 
nte.  In  the  first  place,  when  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  are  mixed  together  great  beat  is  evolred, 
through  what  is  called  in  chemistry  the  affinity  these 
liquids  have  for  each  other.  It  is  important  that 
the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  the 
watei>leaf  is  dipped.  The  large  amount  of  heat 
generated  when  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
are  mixed,  gave  rise  to  an  accident  during  the  early 
attempts  at  manufacture.  One  of  the  workmen  in¬ 
cautiously  mixing  the  water  and  acid,  a  quantity 
of  steam  was  given  off,  and  spurted  out  the  acid, 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  operator. 
The  efiect  might  have  been  serious,  but  fortunately 
the  man  escap^  without  personal  injury.  The 
amount  of  dilution  of  the  acid  is  an  important  mat¬ 
ter.  If  it  is  too  weak,  the  paper  is  dissolved ;  if  too 
strong,  it  is  charred.  The  former  fact  may  be  curi¬ 
ously  illustrated  by  sprinkling  the  paper  with  water. 
The  leaf  on  being  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid  of  prop¬ 
er  strength,  will  be  converted  into  vegetable 
parchment ;  but  the  damp,  sprinkled  part  will  be 
dimolved  away.  A  number  of  careful  trials  have 
shown  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*845,  commonly  known  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  must  be  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water, 
in  opler  that  the  conversion  of  water-leaf  may  be 
attended  with  success. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  a 
body,  possessed  of  such  remarkable  solvent  proper¬ 
ties  as  sniphuric  acid,  should,  at  this  particular 
strength,  give  a  material  which  will  bear  a  great 
deal  of  rough  usage,  and  which  b  scarcely  assail¬ 
able  by  the  strongest  chemical  agents,  such  as  acids 
and  alkalies.  Water  has  but  little  effect  on  it 
On  wetting  vegetable  parchment,  it  behaves  like 
animal  membrane ;  that  is,  it  becomes  soft  and 
yieM^tg,  and  on  drying,  it  resumes  its  former  con¬ 
dition'  It  withstands  the  action  of  boiling-water, 
which  animal  parchment  will  not  It  b  used  by 
the  inventor  and  by  others  as  a  substitute  for  pud¬ 
ding-cloths,  and  for  enveloping  fish  while  boiling. 
After  use,  it  b  simply  washed,  and  is  ready  to  ^ 
boiled  again.  Food  boiled  in  this  envelope  b  said 
to  possess  more  richness  and  flavor  than  when  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  the  material 
b,  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  papier  and 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  unchanged ;  that  b 
to  say,  the  papier  gains  nothing  and  loses  nothing. 
Except  as  a  question  of  expiense,  the  whole  of  the 
acid  used  ibr  the  conversion  could  be  recovered 
without  loss.  The  converted  papier,  if  submitted 
to  chemical  analysb,  b  found  to  be  compmsed  of  the 
same  elements  as  it  was  before  the  transformation. 
The  explanation  of  thb  fact  b,  that  decomposition 
does  not  take  place  on  expiosure  of  piapier  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  molecules  of  matter 
of  which  the  piapier  b  composed  are  merely  rear¬ 
ranged. 

Thb  rearrangement  takes  pilace  with  great  rapud- 
ity.  A  piece  of  blotting-papier  paas^  into  the 
acid  b  converted,  in  a  lew  seconds,  into  a  gela¬ 
tinous  gummy  sheet.  Thb  conveyed  into  water, 
in  order  to  get  rid  oH  the  acid,  becomes,  within  a 
minute,  a  tough,  elastic,  skin-like  substance,  which, 
when  thorougmy  fi«ed  from  acid,  b  the  vegetable 
parchment  commerce.  Freedom  fixim  acid  b 
insured  by  repieated  washings  in  water,  and  by  im¬ 
mersion  m  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  Any 
slight  trace  of  acid  which  the  washing  might  have 


failed  to  remove  b  thus  converted  into  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  stable  body,  the  presence  of  which  can 
by  no  piossibility  injure  the  vegetable  parchment. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  remove  all  the  acid,  for 
were  any  allowed  to  remain,  the  papier  would  rapi- 
idly  lose  its  texture,  and  would  in  time  fall  to 
pieces. 

The  absence  of  acid  has  been  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Hofmann  and  by  other  chembts.  Dr. 
Hofmann  left  the  most  delicate  test-piapiers  for 
hours  in  contact  with  mobtened  vegetable  piarch- 
ment,  and  they  did  not  exhibit  the  sCghtest  cWige 
of  color.  He  also  cut  up  several  square  feet  of 
piarchment  into  stripis  and  boiled  them  for  half  a 
day  with  water,  filtered  off  the  liquid,  and  concen¬ 
trated  it  to  a  few  dropis.  Thb  liquid  was  found  to 
contain  no  acid,  and  piapier  mobtened  with  it,  and 
dried  at  boiling  temperature,  was  no  more  affected 
than  when  treated  in  the  same  way  with  pure  wa¬ 
ter.  Hence  Dr.  Hofmann  concludes,  and  with  reason, 
that  vegetable  parchment  does  not  carry  within  it 
any  destructive  germ.  Time  alone  can  prove  the 
abwlute  indestructibility  of  this  parchment  Spiec- 
imens  made  sixteen  years  ago  are  in  exbtence: 
they  are  in  every  respect  as  pierfect  as  when  first 
produced. 

It  b  a  simple  enough  act  to  dip  a  bit  of  blotting- 
papier  first  into  a  basin  of  acid,  and  then  into  one  of 
water ;  indeed,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.G.,  when  applying  for 
an  extension  of  Gaine’s  patent,  actually  converted 
water-leaf  into  piarchment  while  addressing  the 
Privy  CounciL  The  rapid  conversion  of  the  rormer 
material,  so  easily  tom  and  so  readily  dbintegrated 
by  water,  into  a  substance  that  bears  an  indefinite 
amount  of  rubbing  and  washing,  has  almost  the 
effect  on  the  beholder  of  a  conjuring  trick.  Easy 
as  it  b  to  opierate  thus  on  stripis  of  piapier,  the  pirac- 
tical  difficulties  of  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  are 
manifold. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  constructing  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  vegetable  parchment  in  lai^e 
sheets  b  due  to  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  acid 
employed.  In  order  to  render  vegetable  piarch¬ 
ment  commercially  available,  the  material  must  be 
produced  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  not  entire¬ 
ly  by  hand.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
rollers  to  conduct  the  papier  through  the  acid  smooth¬ 
ly  and  evenly,  and  to  squeeze  out  the  excess  of 
acid  after  the  passage  of  the  water-leaf  through  it 
These  rollers  must  clearly  be  made  of  some  material 
that  resbts  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  iron  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  particular  strength  employed  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  water-leaf.  But  the  machinery,  when  cleansed 
with  water  from  time  to  time,  as  must  be  done, 
would  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  more  dilute 
acid,  which  would  completely  destroy  iron  rollers. 
Objections  also  exist  to  the  employment  of  other 
metab. 

Glass  rollers  were  therefore  made,  but  their  use 
had  to  be  relinipubhed.  It  was  easy  to  obtain  glass 
rollers  in  the  rough,  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  di/B- 
culty  of  fixing  them  on  spindles  without  fnictore, 
manufacturers  could  not  be  found  who  would  under¬ 
take  to  grind  them  to  a  true  surface,  which  b  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  use.  At  length,  such  rollers  were  con¬ 
tracted  for;  but  after  vain  attempts  to  perfect  them, 
extending  over  a  period  of  some  months,  glass  rollers 
had  finally  to  be  abandoned. 

Ultimately,  after  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
time  and  money,  Mr.  Game  discovered  that  pure 
gutta-percha  was  applicable  to  the  pieculiar  require- 
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mentf  of  the  manufacture.  In  the  first  experiments 
with  this  substance,  it  was  found  that  the  rollers 
became  deformed  during  use.  But  by  a  lengthened 
seasoning  previous  to  the  final  turning,  gutta-percha 
rollers  wat  remained  sufliciently  true  were  event¬ 
ually  made.  An  elastic  web  is  also  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rollers,  to  conduct  the  water-leaf 
first  through  the  acid,  then  between  the  rollers,  and 
then  into  water.  For  this  object,  gutta-percha 
would  not  answer,  in  consequence  of  its  want  of 
elasticity.  It  was  found  that  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  rerists  the  action  of  the  acid,  but  it  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  web,  from  its  being  too 
elastic  and  extensible  under  pressure.  This  diffi¬ 
culty,  after  many  trials  and  many  failures,  was  su> 
mounted  by  cementing  a  web  of  canvas  between 
two  layers  of  rubber,  and  subsequently  vulcanizing 
the  web. 

Apparatus  having  been  contrived,  the  question 
next  arose  as  to  where  the  manufacture  should  be 
conducted.  A  large  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  would  have  to  be  got  rid  of  or  neutralized. 
Agun,  it  is  important  that  the  conversion  of  the 
watei^leaf  should  be  perfected  in  the  mill  where  it 
is  manufactured ;  for  the  adaptability  of  the  water- 
leaf  must  be  watched  by  the  same  person  who  carries 
on  the  process  of  conversion,  as  becomes  evident  on 
considering  the  delicate  nature  of  the  operations 
which  have  been  already  described. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  in  getting  paper-makers  to  work 
the  invention;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  negotiations 
ware  entered  into  with  several  houses,  and  that  the 
efibrts  made  to  produce  the  article  on  a  large  scale 
culminated  in  success  in  the  year  1858,  —  four  long, 
weary  years  after  the  patent  was  taken  out  The 
materi^  now  being  obtainable  in  quantitj',  active 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  it  into  public  notice.  It 
was  hoped  that  it  would  be  adopted  for  legal  and 
commercial  documents  such  as  re<juire  a  substance 
more  durable  than  paper,  the  price  of  vegetable 
parchment  being  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  animal 
parchment  There  is,  however,  great  hesitation 
among  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  adopting 
novelties,  and  this  may  perhaps  account  for  their  not 
taking  kindly  to  paper  parchment  It  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  that  ink  can  be  removed  from  vegetable 
fiarchment,  by  certain  ehemical  agents,  so  perfectly 
as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  ever  having  been  present 
This  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  certain  kinds 
of  ink  ;  but  by  varnishing  the  surface  of  vegetable 
parchment,  obliteration  without  detection  can  be 
rendered  impossible.  The  question  of  durability  has 
been  fairly  set  at  rest  by  the  scientific  investigations 
already  referred  to.  At  all  events,  there  seems  no 
possible  objection  to  the  use  of  vegetable  parchment 
for  such  documents  as  insurance  policies  and  dock- 
warrants. 

Hitherto,  the  chief  purpose  to  which  vegetable 
parchment  has  been  put  is  to  close  vessels  in  which 
preserved  fruits  and  other  eatables  are  contained, 
^e  advantages  it  possesses  over  bladder  arc,  that  it 
is  inodorous,  and  is  not  liable  to  encourage  fermen¬ 
tation,  as,  unlike  animal  membrane,  it  contains  no 
nitrogen ;  it  is  not  readily  attacked  by  insects  or 
mice ;  and  it  is  more  elegant  in  appearance,  and 
more  economical,  than  bladder.  To  cover  a  gross 
of  jam-pots  with  the  cheapest  skins,  costs  about 
mgfateenpence ;  with  best  bladder,  nearly  three 
■lullings.  The  cost  of  vegetable  parchment  for  this 
purpose  is  about  a  shilling.  Since  the  year  1859, 
one  firm  alone  has  covered  nearly  six  million  pots 


with  this  material.  Nothing  need  be  added  to  show 
the  superiority  of  vegetable  parchment  over  bladder 
for  domestic  purposes. 

A  very  singular  use  for  vegetable  parchment,  and 
one  previously  quite  unknown,  was  announced  in 
1861  by  Professor  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  animal  membrane,  though 
not  porous,  is  permeable,  under  certain  conditions ; 
but  no  application  of  this  fact  to  the  purposes  of 
analysis  was  made,  until  Professor  Graham  pub¬ 
lished  his  great  discovery,  that  crystallizable  sub- 
stances  in  solution  may  thus  be  separated  from  those 
which  will  not  crjstallize.  This  process  is  called 
dialysis.  To  take  a  familiar  example.  If  soup 
which  is  too  salt  is  placed  in  a  bladder,  and  sus¬ 
pended  in  water,  the  salt  will  be  removed  without 
impoverishing  the  soup.  In  the  laboratory,  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  invaluable.  Thus,  in 
searching  for  poisons  mixed  with  food  and  other 
contents  of  the  stomach,  as  has  to  be  done  in  various 
medico-legal  investigations,  one  of  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  formerly  experienced  was  to  separate  the  poi¬ 
son  ;  but  now,  by  dialysis,  poisons  capable  of  crys¬ 
tallizing,  and  these  are  the  majority,  can  readily 
be  detected.  A  more  agreeable  application  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Graham’s  discovery  is  in  tne  purification  of 
sugar.  A  French  chemist,  named  Du  Brunfant, 
has  managed  this  with  great  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  dialysis,  animal  membrane 
was  first  used;  but  Professor  Graham  found  that 
vegetable  parchment  possesses  the  same  qualities  as 
regards  permeability,  and  is  more  cleanly  and  less 
destructible.  It  can  also  be  manufiictured  of  any 
required  size,  which  parchment  cannot  It  b 
doubtful  whether  dialysis  could  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  examined  but  for  the  '"»"*^ence 
of  vegetable  parchment  !' 

In  1865,  vegetable  parchment  was  em]  t-'  l  in 
enveloping  gun-cotton  cartridges  used  for  #gv'tng. 
The  makers  of  these  cartridges  are  at  prest..„  send¬ 
ing  out  about  thirty  thousand  a  week,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  is  increasing.  Very  recently,  it  has 
been  found  that  vegetable  parchment  is  of  great 
value  in  packeting  tea  Tea  thus  enveloped  retains 
its  aroma  for  an  indefinite  time ;  and  the  vegetable 
parchment  does  not  communicate  any  odor  or  fla¬ 
vor  to  the  tea  All  kinds  of  tea  deteriorate  in  a 
short  time  by  being  packed  in  the  ordinary  papers; 
tea  becomes  injuriously  affected  from  this  cause 
within  twelve  hours ;  and  within  a  week,  there  is  a 
loss  of  quality  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Tea 
is  very  sensitive  to  odors  and  flavors;  it  imbibes  the 
taste  of  anything  surrounding  it  A  single  drop  of 
sapid  liquid  will  flavor  a  whole  package  in  twelve 
hours.  All  kinds  of  coverings  have  been  resorted 
to,  but  none  appears  so  good  as  vegetable  parch¬ 
ment.  It  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use  for 
packeting  tea 

Tliere  are  doubtless  many  other  purposes  for 
which  vegetable  parchment  might  be  employed; 
but,  as  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  entirely  new  raw  material,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  uses  requires  time.  That  it  is  a  most 
valuable  substance  there  can  be  no  question.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  exigencies  of  the  manufacture  have 
been  such  as  to  involve  delay  and  expenditure  in 
production ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  paralyzed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  paper-trade  during  the  agitaUon  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  after  its  repeal,  was  such 
as  serioosly  to  damage  commercial  enterprise  in 
connecdon  with  paper.  All  this  time  the  patent 
was  running  oat;  and  at  the  end  of  last  year,  it 
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expired.  On  eridence  bein^  given  before  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  embracing 
the  facte  related  in  the  foregoing  article,  their  lord- 
ihipe  admitted  the  great  merit  of  the  invention,  and 
were  satisfied  that  the  expenses  had  been  consider¬ 
able,  while  the  remuneration  had  been  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  They  therefore  advised  that  the  patent  should 
be  prolonged  for  a  period  of  five  years,  dating  from 
December  last. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  OLD  MAID’S  DIARY. 

In  Two  Parts.  —  PAar  1. 

TnE  vicissitudes  of  life  occasionally  bring  us  into 
contact  with  strange  characters.  AVhile  wealth  and 
prosperity  surround  us,  and  as  long  as  we  are  shel¬ 
tered  in  the  charmed  circle  of  a  well-regulated  and 
well-appointed  home,  we  know  little  of  the  outer 
world.  Those  we  choose  for  our  friends,  imd  admit 
as  our  accjuaintances,  form  our  ideas  of  mankind  in 
general ;  it  is  left  to  the  world’s  wanderers  to  discover 
other  and  more  startling  phases  of  the  human  family. 
It  is  those  whom  circumstances  have  deprived  of  a 
home,  and  who  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  the 
firesides  of  others,  that  gain  an  insight  into  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  that  large  mass  of  beings  whose  varied 
habits,  feelings,  and  ideas  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
world’s  history.  I,  alas !  am  one  of  earth’s  homeless 
ones :  deprived  of  my  father  in  middle  age,  whose 
income  died  with  him,  I  had  no  relations  to  offer  me 
a  home, — no  friends  who  claimed  me.  After  paying 
several  visits  to  former  acquaintances,  I  determined 
to  enter  some  family  as  a  resident  boarder,  and 
thereby  secure  society  and  independence  with  home 
comforts.  The  only  means  of  accomplishing  my 
wishes  peared  to  ^  that  of  an  advertfsement,  and, 
after  s  :e  deliberation  as  to  the  wording  of  my 
wants,  drew  up  the  following  lines,  which  I  sent 
to  the  imes:  — 

“Wanted — By  a  single  lady,  board  and  residence 
with  some  iiunily  of  respectability,  where  she  would 
meet  witli  the  comforts  of  a  refined  home  and  clicerful 
society.  The  highest  references  given  and  required. 
Address,  Beta,  Post-office,  St.  John’s  Wood.” 

In  nervous  anxiety  I  awaited  the  result  of  this  very 
indeiicndent  step,  hoping  that  among  the  numerous 
London  residents  one  or  two  might  notice  and  favor 
my  appeal,  and  take  compassion  on  my  lonely  lot. 
Two  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  above,  I  left  my 
cousin’s  house  in  town,  where  I  was  for  the  time 
staying.  Sallying  forth  alone,  I  timidly  made  the 
inquiry  at  the  post-office  whether  there  were  any 
letters  waiting  for  “  Beta  'i  ”  The  official  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  instead  of  presenting  me  with 
one  or  tiro,  threw  down  a  perfect  shoal  of  missives, 
all  unmistakably  addressed  to  “  Beta,  Post-office, 
St  John’s  Wood.”  Could  they  be  meant  for  me  ?  I 
was  utterly  confounded  at  being  the  object  of  so 
much  public  interest,  and  became  confused  lest  the 
official  should  recognize  me  as  the  identical  “  Beta.” 
Not  tru.sting  myself  to  speak,  I  mechanically  opened 
ray  reticule,  which  he  soon  as  rapidly  filled,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  did  not  pause  until  I 
had  locked  myself  in  my  own  room.  Then,  in  no 
small  state  of  excitement,  I  began  to  examine  my 
load.  There  were  no  less  than  ninety-seven  replies 
to  my  advertisement,  and,  as  I  opened  them  one  by 
one,  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  person  of  some  impor¬ 
tance,  so  earnestly  did  all  the  writers  assure  me 
“  how  delighted  they  should  be,  if  they  could  per¬ 
suade  me  to  become  a  member  of  their  circle.”  So 


many  and  various,  also,  were  the  advantages  held  I 
out  in  each  reply,  that  1  at  once  saw  how  difficult 
would  be  my  selection.  Many  of  the  writers  named 
the  terms,  while  Lady  B— — ,  and  the  Honorable  ; 

Mrs.  C- - ,  whose  daughters  had  lately  married,  | 

and  who  desired  society  more  than  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage,  would  be  satisfied,  they  said,  with  the  nominal 
sum  of  £200  per  annum.  A.  L.,  writing  ftom  her 
suburban  villa,  where  an  only  daughter  was  an  inva¬ 
lid  and  desired  companionship,  assured  “  Beta  "of  a 
refined  home  for  £120  a  year.  Many  letters  I 
opened  were  but  the  stereotyped  copies  of  ono  an¬ 
other.  At  last  I  broke  the  sesil  of  one  which  had  a 
somewhat  more  bulky  form  than  the  rest,  and  to  my 
astonishment  drew  out  a  small  green  book,  whilst 
judge  of  my  indignation  when  I  saw  inscribed  on  the 
title-page,  “  How  to  Win  a  Lover.”  Alas !  I 
thought,  I  have  often  heard  of  the  indignities  to 
which  unprotected  females  are  subjected,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  who  of  all  my  acquiunt- 
ance  could  have  ventured  thus  to  insult  me.  On 
further  consideration  I  remembered  it  was  an  anony¬ 
mous  communication,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not 
charge  any  one  person  with  the  crime.  Soon  curi¬ 
osity  mastered  my  anger,  and  I  ventured  to  glance 
at  the  pages  thus  furtively  placed  in  my  hands.  The 
work  was  certainly  original,  for,  after  a  short  preface 
concerning  the  thousands  of  both  sexes  who  are 
yearly  doomed  to  celibacy,  and  its  consequent  lone¬ 
liness  and  unsettled  position,  for  want  of  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  suitable  partner,  it  referred  me  to  an  office 
in  I.iondon  where  such  unfortunate  bachelors  or  sin¬ 
gle  ladies  as  might  wish  to  change  their  state  could, 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  down,  and  a  further  fee 
when  married,  have  their  happiness  completed  and 
meet  with  desirable  acquaintances.  Indignant  as  1 
felt,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the  plausiUe 
manner  in  which  the  “  honor,  integrity,  and  ability  ” 
of  the  head  of  the  office  were  guaranteed,  while  the 
most  inviolable  confidence  and  secrecy  were  to  be 
relied  on,  so  that  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  lady  might  not  be  offended.  Photographs  were 
to  be  exchanged,  and,  while  the  old  saying  was  quot¬ 
ed,  that  “marriages  are  made  in  heaven,”  it  was 
added  that  in  matrimony,  as  well  os  other  aftairs, 
“Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.”  This 
interesting  little  book  further  stated  that  hundreds 
of  eases  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  such 
marriages  had  turned  out  most  happy  unions.  It 
ended  by  sending  a  given  number  of  rules  for  any 
party  wishing  to  benefit  by  the  advice  of  this  enter¬ 
prising  Individual.  No  less,  it  stated,  than  5,000 
couples  had  been  paired  since  the  opening  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  a  little  accompanving  note  kindly  informed 
me  there  were  several  gentlemen’s  names  entered,  — 
one  a  retired  officer  with  a  fortune  of  £60,000,  a 
squire  with  £4,000  per  annum,  and  other  equally  de¬ 
sirable  parties,  who  were  ready,  should  I  decide  on 
becoming  a  candidate  for  a  husband,  to  enter  into 
correspondence  and  receive  my  photograph.  Fur¬ 
ther  Information  should  be  sent  by  return  of  post  if 
I  enclosed  the  fee.  What  a  speculative  scheme  ! 

I  have  since  heard  that  its  promoters  send  these 
little  green  missives  in  every  direction ;  and  1  have 
met  with  other  single  ladies,  who,  to  like  advertise¬ 
ments,  have  received  the  same  proposals.  Doubtless, 
some  may  have  been  entrapped  into  sending  the  £5 
demand^.  But  having  no  particular  taste  for  such 
matrimonial  speculation,  I  replaced  my  green  book  j 
Into  its  envelope,  locked  it  up  lest  any  one  should  j 
learn  I  had  ever  received  such  a  communication,  and  i  j 
then  turned  to  continue  the  perusal  of  my  letters,  j  j 
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After  openinff  three  or  foar  more  I  at  last  came  to 
one,  the  locality  of  which  euited  me,  and  the  terms 
were  also  snch  as  the  limits  of  my  purse  would  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  writer's  name,  too,  I  thought  I  recognized 
ae  that  of  a  lady  from  my  own  neiji^borhood  in  the 
conntry,  of  whom  I  knew  something,  having  heard 
from  mutual  friends  that  she  had  been  left  a  widow 
in  reduced  circumstances  some  years  previously. 
Mrs.  Green  wrote  stating  that  she  could  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  offer  me  a  home  in  her  family  circle,  which 
consisted  of  her  daughter  and  herself,  with  occasion¬ 
ally  a  few  select  visitors,  that  would,  she  felt,  add  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  party ;  that  her  terms  were 
only  £l  per  week,  exclusive  of  wine,  spirits,  &c. 
The  situation  was  Bayswater,  where  Mrs.  Green 
would  be  happy  to  see  me,  should  I  feel  disposed  to 
call  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  her;  that  she 
would  stay  at  home  the  next  day  until  four,  p.  M., 
in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  me.  There  could  be 
no  harm  in  this,  — just  calling  to  look  about  me,  I 
thought ;  so  accordingly  I  made  my  way  there  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  found  the  house  very  pleasantly 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  open  parts  of  Bayswater. 
It  was  a  cottage  residence,  detached,  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  which  was  a  few  years  since  quite  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  which  is  now  divided  by  squares  and  streets, 
and  almost  surrounded  b^  large  houses,  terraces,  knd 
villas.  I  was  ushered  into  a  pretty  double  room 
neatly  furnished,  opening  into  a  small  garden,  from 
which  the  scent  of  roses  and  jasmine  entered  and 
pervaded  the  air.  What  a  luxury,  I  thought,  for 
London  I  Presently  an  elderly  lady  entered,  ac¬ 
companied,  1  concluded,  by  her  daughter ;  the  for¬ 
mer  bearing  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  the  latter 
more  homely  in  her  appearance,  but  with  a  most 
good-natured  expression  of  countenance.  They  in¬ 
troduced  themselves  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Green,  and  in 
a  short  time  1  felt  quite  at  home  with  them.  We 
entered  upon  the  business  of  my  visit.  All  my  in- 
quiriM  were  satisfactorily  answered,  —  every  desir¬ 
able  arrangement  volunteered.  I  then  saw  the 
sleeping  apartment  that  was  to  be  placed  at  my 
disposal;  after  which  I  passed  into  the  garden,  where 
Miss  Green  opened  the  door  of  a  little  conservatory. 
They  assured  me  I  should  find  the  family  a  most 
nnit^  one,  and  that  everything  they  could  do  to  | 
condnoe  to  my  comfort  would  be  arranged.  In  fact, 
before  I  had  time  to  say  “  I  wonid  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,”  which  had  been  the  course  I  had 
previonsly  intended  to  adopt,  I  found  I  had  so  far  ^ 
committed  myself  in  assenting  to  their  views  and 
wishes,  that  they  considered  it  a  decided  thing  that 
I  should  join  the  family.  But  appearances  prom¬ 
ised  well,  and  as  there  was  no  object  in  delay,  I 
agreed  to  take  np  my  residence  with  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  week. 

When  I  arrived  in  my  new  quarters,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Green  were  alone ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  young  lady  told  me  that  they  were  ex¬ 
pecting  the  next  day  to  receive  a  most  agreeable 
conple.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bedford,  friends  of  a 
friend  of  theirs,  who  wished  to  pass  a  short  time  in 
town :  “  And,”  she  added,  “  it  would  be  so  nice,  as 
then  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman’s 
escort  to  any  place  of  public  amusement,  and  she 
was  sure  I  shomd  like  both  the  husband  and  wife.”  , 

The  next  day  Captain  Bedford  and  his  lady  duly  I 
arrived.  Mrs.  Bedford  had  been  handsome,  and  I 
dressed  very  well.  He  was  quiet  and  polite.  We  I 
saw  litde  of  them  during  the  day,  as  they  told  ns 
they  had  many  friends  m  the  neighborhood  with 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  spend  as  much  time  as  | 


possible,  bnt  they  always  came  in  most  punctually  to 
dinner  at  six  p.  M. ;  after  which  we  placed  a  rubter, 
or  I  was  invited  to  go  to  the  piano,  being  somewhat 
a  proScient  in  music,  as  was  alro  Mis.  Bedford,  so  that 
our  evenings  passed  pleasantly.  After  a  fortnight’s 
residence  I  began  to  think  myself  fortunate  in  my 
selection  of  a  home;  the  only  drawback  was,  that  as 
Mrs.  Green  kept  but  one  servant,  the  attendance 
and  routine  of  household  arrangements  was  not  so 
well  apportioned  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  I 
observed,  also,  that  Miss  Green  was  not  always  to 
be  found ;  that  she  had  many  housewifely  dntics,  and 
was  not  above  rendering  assistance  in  the  kitchen, 
for  I  sometimes  met  her  early  in  the  morning  in  an 
undefined  costume,  scarcelv  assimilating  to  the  lady 
who  was  to  share  our  social  circle  in  the  evening. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  my  residence  at  Rose 
Cottage,  when,  one  evening,  as  I  was  engaged  play¬ 
ing  at  che.s8  with  Captain  Bedford,  the  street-bell 
rang,  and  the  servant  announced  “•  A  visitor !  ” 
The  Bedfords  instantly  rose  and  gave  him  a  very 
warm  welcome,  introducing  him  to  me  as  their  dear 
and  valued  friend,  “  Charu»  Raven.”  Miss  Greeti, 
who  was  also  in  the  room,  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  him ;  whilst  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
she  found  opportunity  to  whisper  to  me  that  Mr. 
Raven  was  an  author,  a  man  of  family  and  talent, 
that  he  was  the  friend  who  had  introduced  the  Bed¬ 
fords  to  them,  &c.  An  author !  Like  many  other 
persons  I  had  a  kind  of  veneration  for  literary 
characters,  imagining  them  to  be  beings  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  order  to  the  generality  of  mortals,  whom  it 
must  be  a  privilege  to  meet  and  associate  with.  I 
therefore  turned  to  take  in  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Ra¬ 
ven.  Ile^was  a  slight-made  man  of  a  symmetrical 
figure,  decidedly  handsome.  His  forehead  was  high 
and  expanded  (what  author’s  is  not  ?  I  thought) ; 
his  eyes  dark  and  deep-set,  his  features  regular  and 
his  complexion  pale.  Altogether  the  counteiance 
before  me  was  refined  and  interesting,  and  1  was 
at  once  prepossessed  in  Mr.  Raven’s  favor.  His 
voice,  too,  completed  the  illusion ;  it  was  very  melo¬ 
dious,  while  there  waa  that  ease  of  manner  and 
graceful  address  that  bespoke  the  gentleman.  After 
apologizing  for  interrupting  me  in  my  game,  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  Captain  Bedford  resuming  his  place,  and 
then  turned  to  Mrs.  Bedford,  and  carried  on  an 
easy  conversation  with  her,  a  portion  of  which 
reached  as  while  at  play.  After  the  game  was  con¬ 
cluded,  Mr.  Raven  drew  his  chair  near  me,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  in  earnest  conversation  with'  the 
new-comer.  “  Did  I  catch  your  name  aright  ?  ”  he 
asked,  —  “  Miss  Linlev ;  are  you  any  way  connected 
with  the  Linleys  of  Somerville?  My  father  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  family.”  I  said  I  believed 
we  were  distantly  related,  and  he  then  proceedeil  to 
relate  several  anecdotes  of  people  whose  names 
were  familiar  to  me,  with  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to 
be  on  a  very  intimate  footing.  After  tea  Mr.  Raven 
took  his  departure,  and  Mrs.  Green  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  think  him  a  charming  mkn,  —  so  well-informed, 
—  so  clever.  I  assentwl,  and  Captain  Bwlford  then 
chimed  in,  saying  Mr.  Raven’s  acquaintance  was 
indeed  a  privilege,  for  his  talents  were  first-rate, 
and  although  his  modesty  made  him  publish  his 
worics  under  an  assumed  name,  he  was  a  most  rising 
literary  character,  and  his  interest  among  influen¬ 
tial  people  very  great.  I  inquired  what  books  he 
had  written.  “  O,”  said  Mrs.  Bedford,  ••  I  shall  be 
happy  to  lend  you  one  if  you  have  not  seen  it”; 
and,  leaving  the  room,  she  returned  srith  thrw  vol¬ 
umes  bound  in  green  cloth,  which  I  rooogniaed  as 
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tb«t  very  popoUr  work  tb»t  had  lately  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Cleoi^  Eliot  —  “  Adam  Bede.”  * 
u  0 !  ”  I  excliumed,  “  is  Mr.  Raven  the  author  of 
‘  Adam  Bede  7  *  I  read  it  last  month,  and  hear  it 
n  considered  the  cleverest  work  of  the  season  ” ;  and 
from  a  t^^  Mr.  Raven  instantly  rose  higher  in  my 
mind.  The  following  fortnight  that  genUeman  was 
a  constant  visitor  and  agreeable  addition  to  our 
evening  circle,  mnerall^T  droppiif^  in  to  see  his  dear 
friends,  the  Bedfords,  either  taking  a  friendly  din¬ 
ner  or  tea,  for  Mrs.  Green  had  brought  up  her 
country  hospitality  ideas  into  Ixindon.  He  was 
most  welcome,  too,  for  he  had  such  a  fund  of  anec¬ 
dote  and  was  so  entertaining  that  soon  his  absence 
would  occasion  rather  a  blank  to  all  of  us.  “  1  have 
been  reading  your  last  work,  Mr.  Raven,”  I  said, 
one  evening,  “  and  I  like  the  volume  so  much.  I 
have  often  in  my  day-dreams  wished  to  know  a  few 
of  the  literary  lions  of  society,  and  little  thought 
when  I  joined  Mrs.  Green’s  circle  that  I  should 
meet  with  so  celebrated  an  author.”  Mr.  Raven 
bowed,  and  replied  carelessly,  “  The  only  credit  I 
can  claim  is  [Airhaps  a  little  more  originality  than 
some  authors  possess,  but  then  I  have  had  advan- 
in  a  familiarity  with  society  in  all  its  grades, 
which  does  not,  I  am  aware,  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
one ;  but.  Miss  Linley,  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to 
further  your  wish  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some 
of  your  favorite  writers  by  a  personal  introduction. 
Of  course  we  all  know  one  another.  I  am  ming 
to-night  to  dine  with  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  and,  but 
that  it  is  to  be  a  bachelors’  party,  I  am  so  at  home 
there  that  I  would  take  upon  myself  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Bedford  and  yourself  to  accompany  me.”  My 
heart  bounded  at  the  idea;  I  felt  almost  in  the 
seventh  heaven.  Would  the  ambitiem  of  my  life  be 
one  day  realized  ?  Should  I  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  in  the  same  room  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt¬ 
ton,  of  hearing  him  speak,  of  watching  his  conversa¬ 
tional  powers  ?  I  could  not  sulHciently  express  niy 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Raven,  who  reiterated  his  promise 
of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  forwarding  my 
wishes.  I  went  to  bed  that  night  supremely  happy, 
more  than  ever  charmed  with  our  intellectual  and 
agreeable  visitor.  The  next  day  a  eircumstance 
occurred  which  somewhat  startled  me.  Mrs.  Bed¬ 
ford  was  going  to  do  a  little  shopping  in  Westbourne 
Grove,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  her.  On  our 
way  I  felt  convinced  I  saw  Mr.  Raven  in  front  of 
us,  and  pointed  liim  out  to  my  companion,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  we  should  hasten  on,  that  I  might  overtake 
him,  to  ask  where  I  coulil  procure  some  book  he 
had  recommended  me  to  read  the  previous  evening. 
We  gained  on  him,  and  just  as  we  were  almost 
within  speaking  distance,  the  gentleman  we  followed 
turned  his  heaiL  Had  I  been  mistaken  ?  Was  it 
or  was  it  not  himselfV  I  was  perplexed  Ix'yond 
measure.  No !  but  it  was  some  one  so  exactly  bis 
ditto  that  I  felt  confused  as  1  met  his  unreturfied 
glance.  There  was  one  difference,  however,  which 
convinced  me  of  my  eiror :  this  person  wore  much 
more  hair  than  Mr.  Raven;  mustache  and  whis¬ 
kers,  too,  were  darker,  yet  in  other  respects  the 
resemblance  was  astonishing,  “  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  likeness  ?  ”  I  asked  Mrs.  Bedford.  “  Do  you 
think  so  ?  ”  replied  that  lady  ;  “  perhaps  a  little  in 
figure,  but  not  when  you  come  close  to  nim,” 

I  was  a  little  in  advance  of  my  companion  and 
timk  advantage  of  being  so  to  run  and  get  another 
view  of  the  stranger  as  we  passe*!  him,  so  struck  was 


*  It  will  be  wMBibtvri  that  Ibr  imm  tine  the  •lUbo  df  **  AUawi 
Bade  ”  wu  oulj  known  «i  Oeorge  Bllot. 


I  by  the  likenea.  Aj  I  looked  round  he  wu  doee 
to  her,  and  u  she  encountered  him  I  disdnctlj  uw 
him  slip  into  her  hand  a  piece  of  pBper,  which,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  notice,  she  conveyed  to  her  pocket. 
I  felt  annoyed ;  if  Mra.  Bedford  knew  the  gentle¬ 
man  why  had  she  not  stopped  to  speak  to  mm,  or 
mentioned  it  when  I  had  compared  mm  to  Mr.  Ra¬ 
ven  ?  She,  however,  took  no  notice,  entering  at 
once  into  animated  conversation,  evidently  thiuing 
I  had  not  been  so  observant.  We  soon  commenced 
our  bnsiness.and  entered  a  shop,  where  Mrs.  Bedford 
made  considerable  pnrehases,  and,  cxhaustii^  the 
contents  of  her  purse,  she  borrowed  a  sovereign  from 
mine,  after  which  we  pursued  our  walk  and  returned 
home. 

That  evening  again  brought  Mr.  Raven  to  tea, 
and  I  rallied  him  on  his  double.  He  smiled,  and 
said  he  should  like  to  see  him.  I  asked  why  ?  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  he  replied,  “  I  might  then  be  able  to  more 
readily  follow  the  advice  listened  to  in  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  sermon,  namely,  —  ‘  know  thyself.’  I  coold 
not  help  lai^hing  at  this  idea,  when  he  added: 
“  Perhaps  Miss  Linley  will  do  me  the  honor  to  take 
a  turn  with  me  in  the  Grove  to-morrow,  when  I 
hope  we  may  again  meet  this  gentleman,  and  then 
you  can  compare  our  physiognomies.” 

The  Bedfords  had  now  l:«en  just  five  weeks  at 
Mrs.  Green’s  when  Mrs.  Bedford  took  a  severe  cold, 
and  kept  her  room  for  a  few  days.  All  this  time 
her  husband’s  devotion  was  extreme,  and  we  saw  lit¬ 
tle  of  him  during  her  Illness,  except  at  meals.  On 
one  occasion  I  met  him  on  the  staircase,  carrying 
down  a  huge  packet,  for  which  the  parcels-deliverv' 
cart  wa.s  waiting  at  the  door.  I  stopped  him  to  ask 
after  his  wife.  He  hesitated  ;  then  said  she  was  bet¬ 
ter,  and  he  had  been  trying  to  persuade  her  to  come 
down  that  evening  to  dinner,  as  he  said  “  it  was  so 
weakening  always  to  remain  in  bed.”  Accordingly 
at  six  o’clock  Mrs.  Bedford  made  her  appearance 
looking  pale,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  cashmere 
shawl.  Her  husband  was  very  careful  that  she 
only  should  take  what  was  most  suitable  for  an  in¬ 
valid.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  second  coarse 
when  we  were  all  startled  by  a  prolonge<l  peal  at 
the  bell,  such  a  ring  as  always  betokens  some  one  or 
something  of  Importance.  The  maid,  who  was  wait¬ 
ing  nearly  drcqiped  the  dish  she  was  handing  round, 
and  depositing  it  on  the  table,  hurrieil  to  tiie  door 
ininii'diately,  returning  with  a  telegraph  despatch 
for  Mrs.  Bedford.  The  lady  opened  it,  and  uttering 
a  sigh  and  an  exclamation,  passed  it  on  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  saying,  —  “  Ah,  poor  Emma  !  O  AVilliam,  I 
must  go  to  Tier  directly.”  “  My  love,  it  would  be 
madness !  ”  exclaimed  her  husband,  after  reading  the 
despatch.  “  Bot  Indeed  I  must.”  “  With  your  cold ! 
The  idea  of  such  a  thing  !  ”  was  the  response.  “  My 
dear,  I  should  never  forgive  myself,”  returned  Mrs. 
Bedford,  rising  in  a  flurried  manner ;  “  only  think 
If  anything  should  happen  to  dear  Emma,  and  I 
not  there  :”  “  I  cannot  allow  it,  Matilda.  Your 
health  is  of  more  consequence  to  me,”  replied  Cap¬ 
tain  Bedford,  in  an  excited  tone.  But  Mi-s.  Bed¬ 
ford  was  decided,  and  carried  her  point.  “  Mrs. 
Green  will,  I  am  sure,”  she  said,  “  let  Mary  help  me 
just  to  pack  up  a  few  necessaries.  I  hare  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  for  I  must  catch  the  train  which 
goes  to  Hastings  at  7.10.  William,  love,  do  go 
and  get  a  cab  wmie  I  pack  my  carpet-bag.”  “  Now, 
Mrs,  Green,  I  ask  you,”  pleaded  Captain  Bedford, 
“  is  It  not  madness  r  Do  try  your  influence  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  wife  undertaking  sach  a  journey  in  her 
present  state.” 
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We  all  tried  our  best,  hoping  there  was  no  neces- 
miy  for  so  rash  a  step ;  but  Mrs.  Bedford  was  deaf 
to  remonstrances,  and  hastily  quitting  the  table  be¬ 
gan  to  make  her  preparations,  while  the  captain, 
after  blustering  a  litUe,  went  for  a  cab,  saying  he 
wished  tel^aphs  had  never  been  invented,  and  he 
supposed  he  must  take  his  wife  to  her  ^ter  and  re¬ 
turn  hy  the  next  train.  For  the  next  ten  minutes 
all  was  hustle  and  confusion.  Miss  Green  herself 
packed  up  Mrs.  Bedford’s  bag  with  a  few  things  the 
latter  lady  solicited  from  her  large  travelling-box, 
which  stood  in  the  comer  of  her  room.  ’  Laden  with 


wraps,  she  came  down,  and  hurriedlv  bidding  us 
good  by,  got  into  the  cab  with  her  husband,  and 
drove  off,  the  latter,  having  run  in  for  something  she 
had  forgotten  at  the  last  moment,  said  he  should  be 
back  to-morrow  at  latest 


In  conjunction  with  Miss  Green,  I  had  gone  up 
stairs  to  help  Mrs.  Bedford  in  anything  I  could  do, 
and  having  left  my  own  shawl  in  her  room  when  I 
came  down  to  see  her  on,  I  returned,  after  her  de¬ 
parture,  to  fetch  it  I  could  not  find  it,  but  feeling 
sure  of  having  had  it  on,  I  began  searching  for  It 
It  was  strange,  indeed !  Either  Mrs.  Bedford  must 
have  taken  it  by  mistake  in  the  hurry  ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  had  fallen  behind  the  large  box,  on  whicn  1  fan¬ 
cied  I  remembered  placing  it  I  Inferred  the  latter, 
and  set  to  work  to  move  what  I  expected  to  be  very 
weighty.  1  hud  hold  oS  the  lid,  and  in  doing  so 
drew  it  up.  To  my  astonishment  the  trank  was 
empty.  My  shawl  was  not  there!  nothing  but  a 
scrap  of  paper,  screwed  up,  laid  behind  the  box. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  pick  it  up  and  open  it. 
On  it  was  written,  in  pencil,  “  Prepared  to  receive 
you  7.10  train,  Friday.”  The  encounter  in  the 
Grove  the  preceding  Saturday  flashed  across  my 
mind.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Mrs.  Bedford  had 


knelt  at  the  box  as  she  gave  forth  the  things  for 
Miss  Green  to  put  in  the  bag,  apparently  making  a 
selection.  Why  was  it  now  empty  ?  I  turned  to 
look  round  the  room.  A  brush  or  two  on  the  dress¬ 
ing-table,  a  few  litters,  papers,  and  an  old  morning- 
dress  hanging  on  the  door,  were  all  the  property  left 
behind.  Still  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  Doubt¬ 
less  Mrs.  Green  was  satisfied  with  her  lodgers,  and 
it  was  not  my  place  to  interfere.  The  captain  was 
to  return  the  next  day ;  but  still  the  empty  trunk 
and  the  slip  of  paper  haunted  me.  My  shawl,  too, 
and  the  sovereign  she  had  borrowed !  Should  I  ever 
see  them  again  ? 

Later  in  the  evening,  about  eight  o’clock,  Mr. 
Raven  dropped  in.  lie  was  astonished  to  find  his 
friends  g^ne,  and  concurred  with  us  in  thinking  it 
a  great  risk  for  Mrs.  Bedford  with  such  a  cold.  He 
said  he  believed  she  was  a  very  devoted  sister,  and, 
moreover,  he  knew  when  a  woman  was  determined 
it  was  useless  to  try  and  stop  her.  The  next  day 
passed,  but  Captain  Bedford  did  not  make  bis  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mrs.  Green  suggested  that  as  they  were 
gone  into  the  country,  he  had  probably  been  in¬ 
duced  to  remain  over  the  Sunday.  Monday  came, 
but  he  did  not  return;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  but  not  a  line  either  mm  the  Captain  or 
his  wife.  At  last  even  kind  old  Mrs.  Green  grew 
suspicious.  I  inquired  if  any  address  had  been  Tefl  ? 
None.  I  ventured  to  ask,  hesitatingly,  had  they 
paid  in  advance  ?  (I  had  volunteered  to  do  so  my¬ 
self.)  “  No,”  Mrs.  Green  said ;  “  she  had  not  liked 
to  ask  them  for  money.  She  had  been  at  consider¬ 
able  expense  in  outlay  when  they  came,  and  had 
thought  they  would  be  sure  to  settle  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  But  of  course  it  was  all  right ; 


Mrs.  Bedford’s  travelling-box  was  up  stairs,  and  she 
must  either  return  or  send  for  it.  I  then  felt  bound  to 
relate  that  accidentally  I  had  discovered  it  was  emp- 
tj'.  Poor  Mrs.  Green  I  I  shall  never  forget  the 
blank  expression  of  countenance  exhibited  as  I  made 
my  communication,  and  after  satisfying  herself  that 
m^  statement  was  correct,  she  told  me  that  with  the 
wine,  &c.  that  she  had  furnished  the  Bedfords,  they 
were  £14  in  her  debt.  What  should  she  do?  She 
appealed  to  me  for  advice,  —  what  could  1  say  ?  I 
suggested  that  if  she  heard  nothing  for  another 
week,  she  had  better  consult  Mr.  Raven.  After  all 
he  had  introduced  them,  and  probably  knew  their 
whereabouts.  We  bad  not  seen  that  gentleman 
since  the  evening  the  Bedfords  left  us,  when  he  had 
told  us  he  was  going  out  of  town  for  a  ten  days’ 
visit  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  meet  some  interest¬ 
ing  scientific  and  literary  characters,  who  were  to 
assemble  to  discuss  some  new  discovery  in  geology. 

In  the  mean  time  our  party  was  au^ented  by  a 
visit  from  a  son  of  Mrs.  Green’s,  with  his  daughter,  a 
bright,  impulsive  girl  of  eighteen.  The  father  was 
a  good-natured  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  bat 
with  a  restlessness  of  disposition  which  his  sister  told 
me  had  been  his  bane  through  life.  He  never  would 
settle  to  anything  long  together.  She  added  that 
he  was  a  great  favorite  in  society,  always  having 
some  new  hobby  on  the  taph,  which  led  him  into 
expenses  he  really  could  not  afford.  I  afterward 
learnt  what  Mrs.  Green  had  kept  back,  —  that  he 
was  a  regular  mauvaU  sujet,  and  that  his  poor  moth¬ 
er  and  sister  had  been  impoverished  by  his  extrava¬ 
gance.  Mr.  Samuel  Green  did  not  remain  many 
days,  but  left  his  daughter  with  her  grandmother  for 
a  visit 

All  this  time  there  was  no  news  of  the  Bedfords. 
At  last  Mr.  Raven  returned  to  town,  and,  to  see 
Miss  Green,  bis  first  visit  was  to  us.  This  lady’s 

fleasure  at  seeing  him  was  not  disguised ;  in  fact, 
could  see  she  had  lately  appropriated  his  atten¬ 
tions,  which  had  been,  perhaps,  a  little  demonstra¬ 
tive  ;  but  then  Mr.  Raven  was  one  of  those  men  who 
evidently  hold  the  whole  sex  in  respectful  deference, 
understanding  the  application  of  a  thousand  little 
soft  nothings,  which,  in  word  and  deed,  go  so  far  to 
make  what  is  termed  a  “  lady’s  man.”  On  his  In¬ 
quiring  for  the  Bedfords,  and  asking  how  long  they 
had  been  returned,  Mrs.  Green  apprised  him  of 
their  extraordinary  conduct,  stating  she  had  not 
only  heard  nothing  of  them  since  they  left,  but  that, 
also,  their  account  with  her  was  not  settled;  nor 
did  she  forget  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  the 
empty  box. 

Never,  apparently,  was  any  one  more  surprised 
or  indignant  than  Mr.  Raven.  “  He  could  not,”  he 
said,  “account  for  it;  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
them.”  And  then  it  came  out  that  though  he  had 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  them,  he  had 
only  made  their  acquaintance  that  season ;  but  never 
having  had  any  cause  of  distrust,  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted  they  were  people  of  good  fortune.  “But 
what  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Raien  ?  ”  asked  poor  Mrs. 
Green.  “  I  need  not  tell  you  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  money.”  “  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Green ;  and  you 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  suppose  I  shall  permit  you  to 
be  the  sufferer.  Since  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bedford 
came  to  you  through  my  introduction,  you  must 
allow  me  to  take  the  debt  upon  myself,  and  I  will 
aiBust  it  at  once.”  So  saying,  he  opened  his  purse. 
“  How  unfortunate  I ”  he  said;  “  I  have  but  a  single 
five-pound  note.  Will  you  let  me  leave  that  as  a 
first  instalment  ?  I  really  feel  so  annoyed  I  I  hope 
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I  mnet  here  own  that  mj  preeonceired  ideas  of  an 
aathor's  ntter  disregard  to  the  material  things  of 
earth  were  nndergoinjr  a  slight  change.  No  man, 
it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  own  nole/  de  ekambre,  and 
I  suppose  it  was  the  same  principle  that  brooght 
down  my  lofty  conceptions.  I  could  not  quite  reo- 
oncde  tM  fact  of  an  intellectual  and  capacious 
mind,  one  that  could  grasp  such  original  and  roman¬ 
tic  ideas  as  are  revealM  in  the  works  of  George  Eliot, 
condescending  to  take  part  in  the  minute  details  of 
domestic  life,  even  occasionally  aiding  in  the  per- 
ftmnance  of  some  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
almost  menial  services  of  a  household.  Yet  all  this 
Mr.  Raven  did.  Now  that  he  was  one  of  the  family 
he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  lighten  his  good 
mother’s  housekeeping  labors.  He  wished  Fanny 
to  be  cognizant  of  domestic  matters,  to  know  how 
to  cook  and  keep  house.  No  woman’s  education 
was  complete  without  such  knowledge.  It  was 
there  the  German  ladies  surpassed  us,  and  though 
he  hoped  his  dear  Fanny’s  position  would  place  her 
above  the  practical  need  of  such  requirements,  yet 
all  knowledge  was  gain,  and  a  lady  could  always 
better  manage  her  household  if  she  knew  how  things 
ought  to  be  done.  “  So  far  so  good  ” ;  and  as  where- 
ever  Fanny  was  she  was  the  magnet  that  attracted 
her  lover,  Mr.  Raven  soon  became  as  much  at  home 
in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  parlor,  and  knew  before¬ 
hand  what  was  coming  to  table.  He  would  even 
lend  a  hand  in  the  manufactory  of  the  dishes  or 
their  garnishment,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  we  had  company  to  lunch,  and  dinner  was 
consequently  delayed  because  our  maid-of-all-work 
had  not  time  to  wash  up  the  plates  and  knives,  our 
stock  not  being  large,  he  actually  condescended  to 
clean  the  latter ;  or  ne  would  often  assist  to  lay  the 
cloth.  If  Miss  Green  remonstrated  he  would  good- 
naturedly  reply,  —  “  He  felt  such  a  pleasure  in  being 
useful.”  Often,  too,  Mr.  Raven  volunteered  to  go 
to  market;  but  early  morning  and  after  dark  were 
his  favorite  times  for  these  expeditions. 

Once  again  I  asked  him  if  such  commonplace 
occupations  did  not  interfere  with  the  chain  of  his 
literary  ideas,  and  plan  of  plot ;  but  I  only  received 
for  reply :  “  Dear  Miss  Linley,  only  by  personal 
contact  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
can  an  author  gain  experimental  knowledge  of  life. 
You  often  wonder,  you  say,  how  I  portray  charac¬ 
ter.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  studying  it; 
this  morning  even  I  secured  a  sketch  at  Billingsgate, 
when  buying  fish,  which  more  than  repaid  my  jour¬ 
ney  there.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  recognize 
the  description  of  the  fish  we  are  to  dine  off  in  com¬ 
pany  with  its  buyer  and  seller.” 

All  this  time  my  promised  introduction  to  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  had  never  come  off.  When  I  had 
hinted  at  the  promise,  I  was  on  one  occasion  in¬ 
formed  that  Sir  Bulwer  had  recently  lost  a  near 
relative.  At  another  time  he  was  indisposed ;  but 
he,  Mr.  Raven,  had  mentioned  me  to  him,  and 
he  was  quite  interested  in  what  he  had  heard  of 
me. 

[Oonoladea  asst  *Mk.] 


OUR  DINNERS. 

THOUGUTS  OK  FOOD  AVD  FOOD  FOB  TROCOKTS. 

“  What  shall  we  eat  V  ”  is  a  question  of  natural 
and  lawful  interest  But  we  find  it  a  question 
which,  thoapd>  to  ask,  is,  under  constantly  re¬ 
curring  circumstanees,  very  difficult  to  answer. 
For,  when  **  What  shall  we  eat  ?  ”  means,  **  What 


am  I  to  order  for  our  little  dinner-party  next  Thim. 
<Uy?”  it  is  a  wpr  grave  question ;  it  fills  many  | 
housekeeper’s  mind  with  a  praiseworthy  anxiety, 
and  deareeses,  even  to  despair,  many  a  good,  gestk 
tender-nearted,  endeavoring  soul  for  i^ose  ^elt 
our  friendly  i^mpathy  flows  forth  in  these  encosrav- 
ing  pages.  The  question  of  food  —  chiefly  repm. 
sented  by  our  dinners — is  easy  enough  to  meet 
when  the  question  is  thoroughly  understood ;  as  e«y 
as  a  riddle  when  the  answer  has  been  told,  or  found 
out ;  but  food,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  must  alwayi 
rank  high  among  the  questions  that  belong  to  soeud 
life. 


We  are  not  going  to  say  with  a  well-beloved 
poet,*  speaking  merrily,  — 


“  AIh  !  for  that  forgotten  day. 

Whan  ehiralry  waa  noortiiifd  } 
When  none  but  fHara  learned  to  prax, 
And  beef  and  beanty  flouriahad.” 


but  we  are  going  to  say  that,  considering  how  long 
we  have  required  not  merely  food,  hut  good  dinnen, 
it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  how  to  oraer  a  dinner 
should  be  still  so  much  of  a  mystery. 

There  are  terms  upon  which  beef  and  beauty  may 
meet,  much  to  the  benefit  both  of  our  dinners  and 
our  fiur  divinities.  The  “  Angel  in  the  House,”  for 
instance,  might  preside  over  kitchen  and  larder,  and 
not  be  in  any  way  unfitted,  in  consequence,  for  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  head  of  her  table. 

No  debate  is  necessary  to  prove  this.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  true.  We  see  the  truth  confessed 
before  our  eyes  in  facts  and  figures  equally  stub¬ 
born. 

“  Lady  Harriet  St  Clair’s  Dainty  Dishes.  Now 
ready,  3d,  or  4th,  or  6th?  edition.”  What  does 
that  mean  ?  It  is  evidence  of  a  truth  confessed 
that  men  want  good  dinners,  and  that  women  are 
to  supply  them. 

And  that  this  view  of  “  woman’s  mission  ”  b  met 
in  a  practical  manner  is  plain  enough;  for  the 
“  Marqub  of  Worcester’s  Century  of  Inventions " 
may  he  and  does  lie  on  forgotten  shelves,  but  a 
hundred  ways  of  making  soup,  and  a  hundred  ways 
of  dressing  potatoes,  are  sold  at  all  railway  stations 
by  thousands. 

Thb  b  very  encouraging,  and  pretty  much  as  things 
ought  to  be  ;  but  still  we  are  met  Iw  a  fact,  —  that 
a  cookery-brok  b  not  a  dinner.  With  all  the  will 
to  give  a  dinner,  —  with  a  moderate  notion  of  tbs 
effect  of  fire  upon  food,  and  pleasant  friends  suffi¬ 
ciently  hungry,  there  still  remains  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  wife  a  dread  of  dinner :  a  dread  of  one 
of  the  pletlsantest  recreations  that  belongs  to  civil¬ 
ized  life.  It  is  quite  a  case  for  friendly  inter¬ 
ference,  and  we  volunteer  to  the  rescue  accord- 
ingly. 

Let  us  begin  ab  ovo.  And  this  expression  ab  oco 
is  peculiarly  appropriate;  for,  though  most  ladies, 
we  believe,  suppose  these  words  to  signify  “  from 
the  beginning,”  because  with  the  egg  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  life,  yet  Horace  had  no  such 
thought  when  he  used  them.  He  was  thinking  of  a 
dinner. 

It  was  the  way  of  the  Romans  to  have  mnsic 
at  their  banquets,  and  he  says  fFirst  book  of 
Satires,  Satire  iii.)  ;  “There  is  this  vice  in  all 
singers,”  —  the  passage  b  so  descriptive  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  own  day  that  there  shall  be  no 
apology  fin*  quotiiv,  nor  for  translating  it,  —  “  that 
even  among  their  mends  they  can  never  bring  their 
minds  to  sing  if  they  are  asked ;  but  if  they  are  not 
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OUR  DINNERS. 


^ked  they  can  ncTer  leave  off.  That  Sardinian 
l^llius  bad  this  view.  Cesar,  who  might  have 
compelled  him,  if  be  asked  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
ftiendship  of  his  father,  or  his  own,  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  nothing, — but  if  it  had  pleased  him,  he 
would  have  recited  lo  Bacche  Grom  the  egg  down 
to  the  apples.” 

So  the  expression  ab  ovo  has  come  down  to  us, 
^Ifying  the  beginning  of  dinner,  as  the  apples 
«bow^  the  end  of  the  banquet,  —  as  it  does,  we 
may  say,  now  under  the  word  dessert.  So,  begin¬ 
ning  historically,  not  quite  ab  ovo,  but  a  good  way 
b^,  for  Horace  died  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  hare  dinners  that  were  entertainments,  and 
Toy  recondite  cookery. 

Macrobius,  who  died  in  415,  tells  us  a  good  deal 
about  Roman  dinners,  and  they  had  surprising  quan¬ 
tities  of  fish  in  them.  They  begun  with  something 
which  we  are  obliged,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
language  at  our  command,  to  call  some  little-shar- 
aener-of-thc-^petite  ;  an  idea  not  unknown  to  our 
own  times.  Tnen  came  fish,  —  poultry,  —  fish  again, 
-swine’s  flesh,  which,  in  some  sham*,  seems  to  have 
been  very  popular:  then  shell-nsh,  —  oysters, — 
birds,  —  fruit,  —  and  bread  from  the  country. 

Considering  the  years  that  have  run  their  course 
once  these  details  were  written,  we  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  very  like  our  own  dinners  those 
tepains  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  were. 

We  have  had  our  excitii^  morsel,  our  fish,  our 
oyster  patties,  our  poultry,  joint,  lobster  salad,  scal¬ 
loped  oysters,  game,  fruit,  and  biscuits.  A  dinner 
bss  been  an  entertainment  through  all  civilized 
times,  among  all  civilized  people,  and  why  there 
ibould  ever  be  any  difficulty  about  it  may  fairly  be 
made  food  for  thought. 

Dinners  in  great  nouses  used  to  be,  even  near  to 
our  own  times,  more  mi^nificcnt  things  than  they 
are  now.  There  was  a  glory  and  a  grandeur  about 
them  that  belonged  to  the  stateliness  of  the  old 
times:  but  I  don’t  s.ay  that  the  cooking  was  bet¬ 
ter. 

When  the  present  writer  was  a  little  child  there 
was  a  house  m  the  north  of  England  —  not  a  no¬ 
bleman’s  —  where  the  cook  in  a  white  apron  and  a 
white  paper  cap,  which  was  considered  the  full  dress 
of  his  order  for  that  occasion,  came  in  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  dish  of  the  second  course,  and  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  master  of  the  house  till  it  was  tasted.  Of 
course  it  was  a  supreme  effort,  and  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess. 

“  Sir,”  the  venerable  master  would  say,  “  we  con¬ 
gratulate  yon  and  ourselves  on  this  effort  of  art.  It 
is  excellent.  You  will  do  us  the  pleasure  of  taking 
wine.” 

On  which  the  hero  of  the  paper  cap  bowed  si¬ 
lently  ;  drank  with  his  master  and  the  guests ;  and 
with  benignant  smiles  retired  conscious  of  victory. 

In  the  same  house,  on  such  state  occasions,  the 
gamekeeper  came  into  the  dining-room,  when  the 
game  appeared,  dressed  in  a  green  velvet  coat,  and 
having  a  cap  decorated  with  heron’s  feathers  in  his 
hand.  He  made  bis  bow,  received  his  complinaent, 
and.  went  home  to  his  lod^  with  a  bottle  of  wine. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  and  stately ;  and  such 
facts  are  worth  recording,  because  times  are 
changed  now. 

Our  grandmothers  lived  lives  much  like  our 
own,  perhaps,  but  they  were  in  less  terror  about 
giving  dinners.  Why?  Probably  bccanse  they 
Knew  their  work  better  than  their  grand-daughtors 
know  theirs. 


The  heavy,  expensive  great  dinners  of  those 
days  made  it  impossible  for  people  of  small  means 
to  give  them.  'They  were  reduced  to  teas  and 
suppers.  Dinners  were  at  earlier  hours,  and  the 
solid  eating  required  extensive  drinking.  We  are 
well  out  of  th^  days.  People  in  towns  met  at 
three  o’clock,  and  dined.  Three  courses,  —  “top, 
bottom,  comers,  and  sides.”  It  takes  away  one’s 
appetite  to  think  of  it.  Then,  what  could  be  done 
to  kill  time  till  night?  They  drank,  —  even  ad¬ 
journed  to  a  tavern  to  drink,  —  and  were,  as  to 
length  of  days,  none  the  worse  for  it !  which  strikes 
one  as  not  lese  than  marvellous,  and  we  see  at  a 
glance  that  times  are  changed  indeed.  Who  has 
time  to  dine  at  three  o’clock  now  ?  He  may  lunch 
at  two  o’clock ;  but  to  be  ready  for  dinner  means 
that  the  day’s  work  is  done,  and  that  the  weary 
man  wants  his  body  nourished,  and  his  mind  re¬ 
freshed  ;  so  not  only  has  the  hour  of  dinner 
changed,  but  the  dinner  itself  has  undergone  such 
changes  as  the  hard  work  —  hard  head  work  —  of 
the  present  day  requires. 

Mind  and  body  require  more  entertainment  in 
their  food  than  was  needed  formerly.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  old  magazine  and  the  periodical 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  difference  between  the 
many  courses  and  the  strong  wines  pushed  round 
on  the  bare  mahogany  table,  tell  our  story. 

Life  is  carried  on  at  high-pressure  speed,  —  we 
are  all  going  by  la  grande  vUesse,  on  Time’s  great 
railway ;  when  the  evening  comes,  we  shut  out 
the  day’s  anxiety  and  thought :  we  look  for  our  en¬ 
tertainment.  Pretty  little  dinners,  bright  rooms, 
a  pleasant  easy-chair,  and  —  London  Society,  if 
you  please,  refresh  us  both  mentally  and  bodily; 
these  things,  with  the  welcome  sight  of  our  trimly 
dressed  little  housekeepers  —  such  as  all  our  wo- 
menkind  ought  to  be  —  produce  the  contentment 
that  leads  to  thankful  rest,  and  a  readiness  for  woi^ 
on  the  coming  day. 

We  shall  not  reproduce  here  any  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  ofl'ered  to  our  readers  in  a  former  paper ;  *  but 
we  must  assure  our  friends  that  a  dinner  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  “  evolved  out  of  our  own  mental  con¬ 
sciousness.”  Our  lady  housekeeper  must  know  that 
cooking  is  kitchen  chemistry  ;  and  she  must  be 
herself  sufficiently  mistress  of  the  science  to  correct 
and  encourage  the  cook.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  should  be  on  good 
terms.  Their  interests  in  the  matter  of  dinners 
must  be  felt  to  be  one.  So  always  have  mercy  on 
your  cook,  and  never  disgrace  her.  (lood  cooks 
have  quick  feelings,  —  this  assertion  is  made  serious¬ 
ly.  A  good  illustration  was  afforded  some  years 
since,  at  Oxford,  in  the  person  of  the  cook  at  Oriel 
College.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  hb  youth.  The 
story  b  that,  on  some  occasion,  a  dish  was  found  fault 
with  at  the  high  table,  and,  with  a  mi^ssage  of  dbap- 
proval,  sent  down  to  him.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
sight,  he  exclaimed,  with  genuine  emotion,  “  Would 
that  I  had  died  on  the  plains  of  Marengo !” 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  was  an  admirable  cook, 
whose  name  b  kept  with  the  memory  of  hb  dishes. 

But  the  best  advice  we  can  give  our  lady  house¬ 
keeper  b,  not  to  be  ambitious.  Wisdom  walks  slowly. 
The  man  who  b  earning  hb  three  or  four  hundred  a 
year,  if  he  has  a  wise  wife,  may  pve  as  good  a  din¬ 
ner  as  a  royal  duke.  It  will  not  oe  as  large  a  din¬ 
ner,  or  served  on  gold,  or  eaten  off  Shvres  china: 


*  “  Caamoa  Sense  at  Qeod  Dinaen.”  —  London  Soeiotf,  Kev., 
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but  gold,  tilTer,  china,  glam,  jewelled  spoons  and 
crysw  goblets  arc  not  eatables,  and  in  such  things 
there  must  be  no  rivalry ;  for  ambition  is  a  worse 
impediment  than  ignorance  in  the  way  to  good  din¬ 
ners. 

Water  souch^,  for  instance,  is  a  very  elegant  dish, 
and  not  a  very  easy  one  to  send  to  table  properly. 
It  comes  up,  perhaps,  as  the  first  thing  in  a  little 
dinner,  of  an  alarming  gray  color,  as  if  the  soot  had 
fallen  into  it ;  the  fish  is  slippery ;  the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  you  eat  with  it  has  been  cut  with  an  onioney 
knife.  What  despair !  You  would  have  liked  the 
fish  out  of  water  so  much  the  best ;  a  piece  of  a  good 
honest  sole,  fried.  But  the  lady  was  ambitious.  An 
accident  would  have  been  nothing,  for  human  nature 
is  liable  to  accidents;  but  a  mistake  of  that  sort  is  a 
crime.  So,  whatever  you  order  for  dinner,  be  sure 
that  it  can  be  done ;  be  sure,  also,  that  you  know  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  you  are  a  judge  of  whether 
it  be  done  or  not.  In  a  clean  kitchen,  with  a  small 
stove,  or  kitchen-range,  and  a  neat-handed  servant- 
girl,  there  is  scarcely  any  dish  known  that  cannot, 
with  care  and  a  little  practice,  be  produced  to 
perfection.  Then,  you  must  enforce  on  your  servant 
this  fact,  —  that  every  new  dish  she  can  make  per¬ 
fectly  well  is  an  addition  to  her  value,  and  a  step  on 
in  life;  after  thb,  to  keep  her  hand  in  sufficient 
practice  is  to  do  her  permanent  benefit. 

As  to  neat,  cultivated  cooking  being  an  extrava¬ 
gance,  that  is  quite  an  old-fashioned  mistake.  Va¬ 
riety  in  the  great,  heavy  dinners  of  former  days  was 
no  doubt  costly.  But  the  modem  varieties,  which 
so  much  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  cook,  and  the  ar¬ 
ranging  mind  of  the  housekeeper,  are  economical. 
The  cook  knows  hmo  to  do  the  pretty  entree  or  entre- 
»nef,.tlie  lady  housekeeper  knows  when  th^  can  ap¬ 
pear  without  any  extra  expenditure.  Knowledge 
produces  many  a  little  elegancy  out  of  materials 
that  ignorance  would  throw  away ;  so,  to  take  the 
most  extreme  case,  the  waste  among  the  really  poor 
laborers,  and  the  utterly  ignorant,  is  known  to  be 
enormous. 

But,  among  educated  people  like  ourselves,  our 
dinners  are  intended  to  be  recreations,  and  such  they 
ought  to  be.  Indeed,  as  recreations  they  arc  of  es¬ 
timable  value.  The  delightful  contrast  they  offer  to 
the  labor  of  the  day ;  the  pleasant  innocent  triumph 
which  they  afford,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  a  friend 
partakes ;  the  holiday  air  of  the  dining-room,  —  no 
longer,  now,  clad  rigorously  in  the  red  flock  paper, 
for  which  let  us  make  a  passing  thanksgiving;  no 
longer  inhabited  by  the  indescribable  scent  of  the 
mysteries  of  sideboard  cupboards,  but  bright  with 
cleanly  glaas,  and  gay  with  fruit  and  flowers ;  all  this 
gives  a  real  refreshment  to  the  brain,  and  positively 
invigorates  the  creature.  Actually,  it  raises  the. 
pulse  to  a  healthy  state,  and  enables  the  work  of  di¬ 
gestion  to  go  on  properly.  The  mind  is  medicined 
and  the  man  is  fed. 

VVe  are  told  on  the  highest  authority  that  a  wo¬ 
man’s  work  is  to  guide  the  bouse.  We  wonder 
sometimes  if  women  have  ever  —  ever  since  the 
world  began  —  properly  measured  the  extent  of  that 
power  which,  from  this,  their  right  place,  the^  wield. 
To  be  really  like  our  mother  Eve,  “  wisest,  virtuous- 
cst,  discreetest,  best,”  in  the  eyes  of  the  bread-win¬ 
ner,  Is  something  worth  thinking  about,  and  it  p^ 
duces  a  large  measure  of  personal  happiness.  But 
now  that  we  have  our  faces  towards  summer,  there 
arc  new  fields  open  for  woman’s  success  in  her  own 
peculiar  world,  and  the  success  of  a  cold  dinner  or 
collation  is  quite  al  great  and  as  stimulating  as  that 


wrought  out  under  the  beautifying  influences  of  dam¬ 
ask  curtains  and  lamplight 

In  summer  and  spring  we  give  ourselves  holidays, 
and  collect  our  friend  for  out-door  enjoyment 
Out-door  parties  are  delightful  things ;  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  our  subject, 
and  consider  only  those  recreations  that  are  at¬ 
tended  by  a  cold  collation,  eaten  in  a  dining-room  ■ 
not,  therefore,  flower-shows  and  picnics,  but  garden 
parties  and  croquet. 

Now,  it  Is  of  the  nature  of  these  dinners  that  they 
should  be  cold ;  and  such  a  dinner  may  be  pa^ 
taken  of  by  a  large  number  of  people,  for  there  ii 
no  necessity  for  all  to  sit  down  at  one  time,  —  nor, 
indeed,  for  anybody  to  sit  down  at  all. 

Collations  should  be  made  up  of  things  easily 
helped.  There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  carving. 
Everything  is  on  the  table  at  one  time  —  meats, 
sweets,  fruit  —  everything  but  ices,  if  ices  you  are 
going  to  have.  Further:  no  collation  is  perfect 
without  an  auxiliary  table  in  a  convenient  and  ac¬ 
cessible  corner,  at  which  some  g;entle  victim,  pinned 
Into  the  angle  of  the  wall,  shall  give  out  tea. 
There  ought  to  be  very  little  waiting  of  servants; 
as  little  as  possible. 

In  fact,  the  persons  principally  addressed  while 
making  these  remarks  on  dinners  are  those  whose 
education  and  requirements  fit  them  to  appreciate 
good  cooking  and  home  comfort,  but  who  are  not 
at  the  head  of  large  establishments. 

All  meat  dishes  in  these  entertainments  should  be 
either  sandwiches,  which  can  be  eaten  In  the  hand, 
or  mincemeat,  in  balls,  which  can  be  eaten  with  a 
fork  only,  and  which,  being  made  with  well-boiled 
rice  instead  of  suet,  are  excellent  cold.  There  may 
be  meat  served  in  slices,  and  salad. 

Everything,  both  in  dinners  and  collations,  must 
be  ordered  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests ;  therefore, 
as  there  can  be  no  bill  of  fare,  the  name  of  the 
preparation  must  be  neatly  written,  and  pasted  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  dish.  No  one  then  who  has  been 
ortlered  to  eschew  veal  will  be  found  in  the  disa¬ 
greeable  predicament  of  having  commenced  on  a 
sandwich  of  that  meat  which  had  been  mistaken  for 
chicken.  ’This  way  of  answering  the  invariable  in¬ 
terior  wish  —  “  What,  I  wonder,  is  that  sandwich 
made  of?”  —  gives  a  satisfaction  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  amusing.  In  fact,  it  is  a  real  act  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  that  always  answers. 

All  the  puddings  should  be  little  puddings ;  even 
the  rice  impe'riale  should  be  made  In  many  very  lit¬ 
tle  moulds ;  the  tarts  must  be  tartlets  ;  the  custards 
must  be  in  little  cupp,  and  the  jellies  in  glasses.  The 
true  theory  of  a  collation  is  that  people  may  eat 
standing,  hold  their  food  in  their  hands,  and  walk 
about  if  they  please. 

If  you  have  apples,  they  must  have  been  boiled 
with  sugar,  lemon  juice,  and  lemon  peel,  and  turned 
out  of  small  teacups ;  a  most  delicious  and  refresh¬ 
ing  preparation,  by  the  by,  particularly  if  iced.  And 
your  oranges,  which  are  the  most  impossible  thin^ 
in  the  wond  to  eat  under  any  circumstances  of  dim- 
culty,  must  be  prepared  on  purpose  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

This  is  the  way :  You  cut  a  hole  In  your  orange 
as  big  as  a  fourpenny  piece,  where  the  stem  grew. 
With  a  scoop  you  carerully  take  out  all  the  inside, 
not  touching  the  rind  more  than  you  can  help.  Put 
all  the  oranges  on  a  dish  with  the  holes  upwards. 
Having  msule  a  highly  flavored  orange  jelly,  strain 
it,  and  fill  all  the  skins  of  the  fruit  When  cold,  cut 
the  oranges  in  quarters,  and  so  serve  them.  'This  is 


the  only  reapectoblc  way  of  serving  oranges  at  colla-  garnish  for  fruit  and  sweet  thinn  that  we  have.  It 
tion-  grows  well  out  of  doors,  planted  in  fine  rich  soil,  in 

You  must  also  be  introduced  in  this  paper  to  cro-  June  or  July, 
qget  eggs,  which  are  not  eggs  at  all,  but  are  very 
popular  among  croquet  players. 

.You  have  ready  any  good  Uanc  mange,  or  a  lemon 
oteam ;  you  have  some  oval  patty-pans.  Into  each 
of  these  patty-pans  you  put  a  round  ball,  like  a  small 
croquet  ball,  of  wood,  which  has  been  bored,  and 
his  had  the  bored  part  filled  up  with  lead  to  keep  it 
itsady.  All  the  patty-pans  being  accommodated 
with  balls,  you  have  the  lemon  cream  poured  in. 

When  it  is  cold  you  take  out  the  balls,  and  pour  in¬ 
to  the  spaces  they  have  made  a  strong-colored  jelly 
made  of  cura<^a ;  when  tu.med  out,  the  appearance 
of  a  poached  egg  is  presented  to  the  croquet  player, 
and  exhausted  nature  may  be  fancifully  reinforced 

We  ask  forgiveness  tor  these  revelations. 

You  perceive  that  there  are  more  arts  than  the 
art  of  cooking  to  be  put  in  force  when  you  are  giv- 
iag  one  of  these  out-door  entertainments,  —  the  art 
of  pleasing,  —  the  art  of  taking  care  of  your  friends. 

When  young  people  disperse  after  such  a  party 
with  no  muslin  dress  tom  out  of  the  belt  by  the  feet 
of  confused  footmen,  darting  hither  and  thither  in 
the  praiseworthy  disposition  to  wait  on  every  one 
at  once,  hot  with  exertion,  and  anguished  by  failure, 

—  when  no  orange  juice  has  destroyed  the  fairness 
of  the  Cluny  lace,  nor  champagne  taken  the  color 
oat  of  the  Japan  silk ;  no  juice  from  a  raspberry 
tart  made  the  wearer  of  the  white  alpaca  wretched, 

—  then  the  collation,  depend  on  it,  has  been,  as  to 
waiting  and  serving  of  fc^,  a  success. 

In  these  parties  the  servants’  business  is  to  be 
perpetually  putting  clean  things  in  the  place  of 
•Irty  ones,  and  seeing  that  exhausted  dishes  are 
immediately  replenished.  The  waiting  at  a  colla¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  waiting  at  dinner. 

When  people  enter  the  room  where  the  cold  col¬ 
lation  is  spread,  the  first  impression  ought  to  call 
np  thoughts  of  fairyland. 

It  has  to  stand  the  trial  of  sunlight,  which  is  a 
i|  serious  ordeal.  Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  be 
anxious  to  exhibit  yonr  silver.  It  is  also  ugly  by 
daylight.  Keep  to  glass,  which  for  the  purpose  of 
a  cold,  daylight  repast  is  far  prettier.  I  would  say 
'  always  prefer  beauty  to  display.  The  colored  china 
dieU-dishes,  ornamented  with  red  coral  and  sea¬ 
weed,  are  very  pretty  by  daylight,  and  by  lamplight 
of  doubtful  loveliness ;  but  pink  glass  is  always 
pretty,  and  alternate  dishes  of  pink  and  of  white 
i  glass  have  an  excellent  effect.  A  good  deal  of 
thought  may  be  well  bestowed  on  the  things  to  go 
into  each,  and  on  tlie  quantity  and  color  of  the 
flowers  that  are  to  be  used. 

Large  growing  plants,  if  in  luxurious  flower,  and 
little  fruit-trees  from  an  orchard  house,  look  very 
well  down  the  middle  of  a  long  table  at  collation  ; 
and  if  biscuits  of  -  many  sorts  arc  put  down  the 
table  on  each  side  at  regular  distancas,  in  small 
saucer-shaped  glass  dishes,  which  arc  placed  in 
other  glass  dishes  a  size  larger,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  filled  closely  with  flowers  of  one  sort,  the 
effect  of  such  colored  fairy  rings  all  down  the  ta¬ 
ble  is  very  good.  These  rings  might  be  alternately 
pink  rosebuds  and  the  large  forget-me-not. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saying  that  even 
a  lady’s  garden  ought  (in  her  secret  heart)  to  have 
reference  to  her  dinner-table. 

I  hope  all  who  can  are  putting  in  the  seeds  of  the 
ice-plant,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  prettiest  summer 


SOME  CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  PLAYING- 
CARDS. 

[Tranilated  for  Kve*t  Batubdat  from  the  Fiench.] 

Tub  origin  of  playing-cards  is  an  archieolo^cal 
question,  not  only  difficult  to  solve,  but  one  also 
which  has  been  profoundly  treated  by  learned  men, 
notwithstanding  the  frivolity  of  the  subject. 

Peignot,  one  of  the  last  writers  that  have  in¬ 
quired  into  the  different  opinions  propounded  by 
r.  Menestrier,  P.  Daniel,  Abbe  Bullet,  Baron  von 
Ileinebcn,  Abbe  Bertinelly,  Abbd  Rive,  Court  de 
Gdbelin,  Breitkopf,  Jansen,  Ottley  and  Singer,  takes 
a  neutral  ground  amidst  their  conflicting  opinions, 
which  latter  cannot  be  properly  disposed  of,  except 
with  the  various  specimens  of  cards  in  hand. 

Before  entering  into  a  special  dissertation  on 
later  profound  as  well  as  curious  and  novel  re¬ 
searches,  some  facts  shall  first  be  stated,  derived 
from  a  critical  comparison  of  ancient  playing-cards 
by  a  great  bibliophile. 

The  Abbe  Legendre,  from  the  Traite  de  la  police 
by  Lamare  (who  cites  the  narrator  Polydorus  Virgil 
as  an  authority)  has  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
Lydians  invented  the  cards  during  a  great  ihmine, 
which  the  game  made  them  almost  forget.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Lydians  may  have  known  a  game 
which  was  played  by  means  of  pictured  figures 
(labulce  sigUlalas)  in  imitation  of  the  “  game  of  the 
goose  ”  current  among  the  Athenians ;  but  assuredly 
they  were  not  the  cards  of  our  modem  game  of 
piquet.  Cards  doubtless  came  to  us  from  the  Orient, 
together  with  the  game  of  chess ;  this  origin  seems 
incontestable,  without,  however,  adopting  the  dreamy 
accounts  of  Court  de  Gebelin,  who  gives  Egypt  the 
honor  of  the  invention  of  cards,  and  who  explains 
them  after  the  fashion  of  hieroglyphs.  There  is  a 
certain  relation  between  cards  and  che-ssmen,  which 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  mere  accident.  There 
is  even  reason  to  suppose  that  cards  were  originally 
exact  representations  of  chessmen.  In  order  to  leave 
something  to  luck,  and  to  better  equalize  the  chances, 
the  bishops,  knights,  and  ca-stles  were  no  doubt  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  earliest  games  of  cards,  which  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  double  game  of  chess, 
most  probably  played  by  four  persons,  each  adver¬ 
sary  having  his  own  color,  and,  as  it  were,  his  own 
army,  to  manoeuvre  with. 

This  analogy  between  cards  and  chess  is  almost 
distinctly  proved  by  an  inspection  of  the  ancient 
tarots  (spotted  cards)  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which 
appear  a  bishop  and  a  castle,  the  latter  called  the 
house  of  Crod.  As  regards  the  allegorical  sense,  it 
is  .almost  identical  in  both  games,  which  are  an 
image  of  war.  In  the  tarots  there  is  also  found  a 
card,  which,  to  judge  from  its  appearance,  must  have 
been  intended  as  an  equivalent  to  the  checkmate. 
It  is  Death  mounted  on  the  white  horse  given  him 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

Originally,  therefore,  the  number  of  cards  In  a 
pack  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  chessmeh, 
divided  into  two  sets,  one  red,  the  other  black. 
An  increased  number  of  cards  soon  required  new 
combinations,  and  the  two  games  were  atlerwards 
no  longer  subject  to  identical  rules.  Did  the  Arabs, 
those  great  jdayers  of  chess,  give  this  new  form  to 
their  favorite  game  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  cards  were  In  use  long  before 
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the  year  1398,  which  has  often  been  considered  as 
.the  one  in  which  they  were  first  invented.  The 
synod  of  Warchester,  in  1240,  forbade  all  dishonest 
mates,  and  among  others  that  of  the  King  and 
Queen  (ne  smlineant  ludos  fieri  de  Rege  et  Regina). 
An  Italian  manuscript  of  1299  speaks  of  the  card.s 
called  naibi;  monastic  statutes  of  1337  prohibited 
the  use  of  cards  known  by  the  name  of  pagince ; 
and  finally,  an  edict  of  the  king  of  Castilia,  bearing 
the  date  of  1387,  enumerated  cards  among  a  variety 
of  forbidden  games. 

An  ancient  French  work  leaves  no  doubt  regard¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  cards  previous  to  1392;  in  the 
romance  of  Renard  le  corUrefait,  written  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  1328,  occurs  the  following 
passage:  — 

....  “  Joaent  sax  dis,  sax  csrtes,  sax  tsbies, 

Qai  k  Dieu  ne  soot  dSlectsUes.”  .... 

This  passage  indicates  also,  in  what  places  the 
gaming-houses  were  kept,  and  into  whose  hands  the 
game  of  King  and  Queen  had  already  fallen.  Re¬ 
specting  the  chronicle  of  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre',  in 
which  we  find  the  following  sentence,  Vous  qui 
itet  noiseux  et  joueax  de  carles  el  de  d^s,  that 
chronicle  whose  hero  was  a  page  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  in  1367,  cannot  be  quoted  in  evidence, 
since  the  author,  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  born  in  1398, 
wrote  only  under  Charles  VII. 

It  has  been  long  and  vainly  discussed,  whether 
cards  are  a  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
invention.  It  appears  certain  that  they  are  not 
of  French  origin,  at  least  not  the  tarots.  An  old 
book.  The  Golden  Game,  printed  at  Augsbuq;  in 
1472,  asserts  that  they  originated  in  Germany  about 
the  year  1300;  Abbd  Rive  thinks  they  were  in¬ 
vent^  in  Italy  by  Nicolai  Pepin,  about  1330 ;  Abb^ 
de  Longuerue  admits  it  may  have  been  in  luly, 
but  puts  the  date  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  a  fact, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  signs  and  colors  of  the  cards 
differ  in  the  above-named  countries;  the  French 
have  pique,  trifle,  carreau,  and  cceur;  the  Spaniards 
sword,  baton,  denier,  and  cup ;  the  Germans  green, 
acorns,  diamonds,  and  hearts.  These  colors  must 
be  contemporaries  of  the  game  of  piquet,  played  in 
the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  as  well  as  of  the  cards 
with  which  the  same  is  played  even  in  our  day. 
Until  that  time  the  tarots  were  the  only  ones  in  use 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  piquet,  however,  they  have  lost  much  of 
their  fantastical  physiognomy,  and  have  not  even 
remained  in  nse  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  marked 
favor  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  several 
illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Breitkopf  has  found  the  first  tarots  in  Siberia,  where 
the  peasants  play  the  game  of  trappola  with  cards 
resembling  the  so-call^  Charles  VI.  cards.  The 
seventeen  cards  which  are  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Cabinet  of  Prints  and  Engravings,  and  whose  manu¬ 
facture  is  attributed  to  the  Royal  imagier  (painter) 
Gringonneur,  were  part  of  a  game  which  was  cer- 
twnly  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  danse  macabre 
(death’s  dance),  that  highly  philosophical  allegory 
of  human  life,  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  so  largely 
multiplied  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  arts.  These 
cards  are  painted  and  gilt,  and  represent  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  hermit,  the  jester,  the  villain,  the 
equerry,  the  triumpher,  the  lovers,  the  moon  and 
the  astrologers,  the  sun  and  the  Pares,  justice, 
fortune,  temperance,  strength,  death,  the  judgment 
of  souls,  and  the  house  of  God  I  Is  not  this  a  dance 
of  the  dead,  which  may  well  set  a-going  the  living 
ones  of  every  state  and  condition,  moving  in  a  cir- 


I  cle  in  which,  one  after  another,  the  great  and  the 
small,  the  happy  and  the  wretched,  must  take  their 
places  ?  The  name  of  tarots  is  derived  from  the 
Lombardian  province  of  Taro,  where  this  game  wts 
first  invented ;  some  writers  favor  the  idea  that  it 
Ls  an  allusion  to  the  tare  (defects),  which  de%th 
lays  open  to  the  world  (jphtkora,  corruption) ;  othen 
that  it  refers  to  the  manufacture  of  these  cards 
itself,  which,  are  illuminated  on  a  gilt  ground  of 
open-work  {tcrein,  perforated). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  same  game  of  tarots 
was  mentioned  in  an  account  render^  by  Charles 
Poupart,  the  king’s  treasurer,  in  1392,  in  which  it  is 
said :  “  To  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  painter,  for 
three  packs  of  cards  gilt  and  of  different  colors  and 
devices,  LVI.  Parisian  sols.”  The  costumes,  how¬ 
ever,  resemble  the  fashions  of  the  time  of  Charles 
VII.  more  than  those  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Isa- 
bcau  of  Bavaria,  who  had  introduced  the  henmn  or 
heart-shaped  bonnet  as  a  head-covering  fbr  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  court. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  that 
we  have  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  French 
cards  and  the  game  of  piquet,  which  latter  was  most 
likely  an  imitation  of  the  Carman  game  of  lansquenet 
Cards  ceased  at  last  to  be  a  somewhat  more  cheerful 
repetition  merely  of  the  danse  macabre,  which  had 
hitherto  saddened  the  faces  and  thrown  a  dark  veil 
of  mourning  over  diversions  of  all  descriptions, — that 
burlesque  and  yet  terrible  dance,  which  was  traced 
on  the  borders  of  missals,  chiselled  on  the  handles 
of  poniards,  painted  on  the  walls  of  churches,  pal¬ 
aces,  and  cemeteries,  set  in  rhyme  by  poets  and  to 
music  by  fiddlers.  Still,  death  did  not  entirely  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  game  of  cards,  which  became,  what 
it  had  been  originally,  the  game  of  war. 

By  a  decree  in  1391,  Charles  VI.,  under  penalty 
of  a  mulct  of  ten  sols,  had  interdicted  all  games  that 
prevented  bis  subjects  from  giving  themselves  np 
to  the  practice  of  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  During  the  long  wars  of  the  next  reign,  sm 
in  order  to  circumvent  this  decree,  the  brave  Lshire, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  (or  some  warrior  under 
him,  who  personified  himself  In  the  picture  of  the 
jack  of  clubs,  without  giving  a  name,)  so  altered  the 
game  of  tarots  as  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of 
military  practices.  Clubs  (trifle)  were  intended  to 
represent  the  hilt  of  a  sword ;  diamonds  (carreau), 
the  crosspiece  of  a  large  arrow ;  spades  ( pique), 
the  lance  of  a  halberd  ;  hearts  (cceur),  the  point  of 
the  shaft  of  a  crossbow,  —  the  whole  illustrating 
the  different  arms  and  the  armed  bodies  of  war¬ 
riors.  The  aces  (as  being  an  ancient  piece  of 
money)  signified  the  money  expended  for  paying 
the  troops ;  the  four  kings  represented  the  four 
CTcat  monarchies,  the  Israelitic,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
French,  inasmuch  as  Charles  VII.,  being  a  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  could  lay  claim  to  m  Western 
Empire,  especially  since  David,  Alexander,  and  Cm- 
sar  had  also  worn  the  ermine  robe  and  carried  the 
fleur-de-lis  sceptre.  The  four  queens  were  made  to 
impersonate  the  four  virtues  of  the  tarots,  Judith  that 
of  strength,  Pallas  that  of  justice,  Rachel  that  of 
fortune,  and  Argine  that  of  temperance;  Argine, 
which  is  an  anagram  of  Regina,  evidently  meaning 
Mary  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Charles  VII.,  fjpmitly  admired 
for  her  piety  and  mntleness.  The  tour  knaves  (ot 
varlets)  personified  the  nobility  of  France,  from  the 
heroic  period  to  that  of  the  chivalry:  Hector  of 
Troyes,  father  of  the  fabuloas  Fraocua,  who  was 
suppos^  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  the  Franks; 
Ogier  the  Dane,  one  of  the  peers  nnder  Charlemagne; 
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J^ire,  the  br»TMt  warrior  of  Charles  VEL ;  and  the 
ksare  of  chibs,  who  considered  himseir  entitled  to 
appear  in  so  valiant  a  company,  by  virtne  of  being 
the  inventor  or  reformer  of  the  game  of  cards.  The 
knave  of  clubs  has  also  been  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Nicolaus  Pepin,  from  which  Abbd  Rives  has 
adopted  a  strange  etymology  of  the  Spanish  word 
osipes  for  cards,  pretending  that  the  Italian  cards 
were  so  named  in  Spain,  liecaase  they  bore  the 
initials  of  that  manufacturer  “  N.  P*.” 

There  Ls  reason  to  believe  that  this  tboronghly 
French  game  was  first  imitated  by  the  Germans, 
who  appropriated  it  with  slight  modifications.  Thev 
mppressed  the  names  of  the  picture-cards ;  and, 
iwr  knaves  not  being  deemed  a  suflScient  num¬ 
ber,  four  others  were  added,  representing  either 
knights  or  pages ;  diamonds  were  replaced  by  rab¬ 
bits,  hearts  by  parrots,  spades  by  violets,  clubs  re- 
sained  unchanged.  These  German  cards  were 
round  and  engraved.  Later,  a  new  change  was 
made  by  introducing  the  bells  and  the  acorn  or  green, 
Baking  hearts  stand  for  love,  the  bells  for  folly, 
the  acorn  for  agriculture,  and  the  clubs  for  science. 
Ihe  cards  thus  altered  were  of  oblong  shape  and 
ornamented  with  designs  illustrative  of  their  diifer- 
ent  meanings ;  they  were  current  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuy. 

Engraving  in  wood  not  having  been  invented 
antil  1423,  cards,  previous  to  that  time,  were  illu- 
ainated  in  the  same  way  as  were  manuscripts,  etc., 
and  hence  were  very  ex^nsive.  In  1430  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan,  paid  a  French  painter  1,600  gold- 
pieces  fur  a  single  pack.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
new  invention  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  repro¬ 
duce  from  one  rough  print  almost  any  number  of 
copies,  German  engravers  scattered  their  manufac¬ 
tures  all  over  Europe  at  a  price  which  made  these 
cards  very  popular.  The  city  of  Ulm  traded  so  ex¬ 
tensively  in  cards  as  to  send  them  in  large  bales  to 
both  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  exchange  for  spices  and 
other  merchandise.  These  cards  were  called  hriefe 
(in  Latin,  ejoittola)  and  their  manufacturer  a  brief- 
maker.  It  M  a  certain  fact,  that  lansquenet  was  in¬ 
vented  in  (jlermany,  piquet  in  France. 

The  Spanish  character,  always  keenly  alive  to 
^stinctions  of  rank  and  state,  became  plainly  fter- 
oeptible  in  the  substitution  of  copas,  espadas,  oros, 
and  bastos  for  the  four  colors  of  the  French  cards, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  proiession  of  arms 
solely.  The  four  classes  of  the  Spanish  people  were 
represented  as  follows :  the  clergy  by  the  copas 
(cnalices),  the  nobility  by  the  espartos  (swords),  the 
merchants  by  the  oros  (gold-pieces)  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  class  by  the  bastos  (clubs). 

In  like  manner  it  has  been  endeavored  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  figures  of  the  French  cards,  making  cceur 
stand  for  the  clergy,  that  sit  in  the  choir  (^aeur)  ; 
piqfte  for  the  nobility  who  wield  the  lance  or  pike ; 
earreau  for  the  burgesses,  on  account  of  the  square 
paving-stones  used  in  cities;  and  trefle  for  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  on  whose  fields  the  trefoil  grows  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

In  spite  of  the  civil  and  clerical  decrees  that  have 
frequently  renewed  the  prohibition  of  playing  cards, 
the  game  of  cards,  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  has 
maintained  its  place  in  the  same  rank  with  chess 
and  checkers.  Lansrfuetiet,  piquet,  trumps,  primero, 
fiush,  trente-et-un,  sixty-six,  and  a  number  of  other 
games,  were  successively  in  vogue  at  wayside  tav¬ 
erns  as  well  as  at  the  most  elegant  courts.  Louis 
XIL  of  France  played  fiush  in  camp  in  front  of  his 
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tent,  as  we  are  told  by  Hubert-Thomas  in  Us  Lift 
of  Palatine  Frederick  II. ;  Pantagrnel,  says  Rabelais, 
found  some  of  his  sailors  playmg  rixty-rix  on  the 
forecastle. 

The  kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  who  preside  over 
the  game,  have  been  subjected  in  France  to  so  many 
transformations,  both  in  name  and  costume,  that  the 
cards  actually  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  me¬ 
tempsychosis  of  their  prototypes !  The  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  introduced  valets  de  chasse,  de  noblesse, 
rle  cceur,  and  de  pied,  to  accompany  the  kings  Au¬ 
gustus,  Constantine,  Solomon,  and  Clovis,  and  the 
Queens  Clotilde,  Elizabeth,  Penthesilea,  and  Dido. 
The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  moreover  ordered, 
that  all  the  cards  should  bear  the  motto :  **  J  ’same 
1  ’amour  et  la  cour,  vive  la  reinc  I  vive  le  roi  1  ”  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  royal  illustrations, 
and  chose  in  preference :  Caesar,  Ninos,  Alexander, 
and  the  Great  Cyrus, —  Pompeia,  Semiramis,  Rox- 
ane  and  Helena,  —  Roger,  Renaud,  and  Roland,  — 
the  fourth  knave,  that  of  clubs,  bearing  simply  the 
name  of  the  card-maker. 

One  might  fill  a  whole  book  with  these  snccesrive 
changes  and  revolutions  from  their  origin  down  to 
the  patriotic  cards  of  the  great  FrenA  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible.  In  these  the  four  queens  were 
replaced  by  four  republican  virtues,  the  lour  knaves 
supplanted  by  four  republican  requisitors,  and  the 
four  kings  dethroned  by  four  philosophers :  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  La  Fontaine,  and  Molibre. 


STAGE  COSTUME. 

BLUNDERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

A  SHORT  historical  sketch  of  the  anachronisms 
of  our  stage  costume  will  serve  best  to  show  how 
slow  but  steady  has  been  the  progress  of  realism,  j 
natural  as  It  now  seems,  that  actors  should  wear  the  j 
correct  dress  of  the  time  and  place  which  the  author 
has  used  in  the  play  he  has  given  them  to  represent. 

In  Shakespeare’s  day  there  was  no  attempt  to  drees 
characters  correctly.  The  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Raleigh,  and  such  patrons,  gave  their  court-suits  to 
the  players.  Hamlet  was  enacted  in  the  peascod 
doublet  and  bolstered  hose  of  James  the  First’s 
court ;  and  the  pretty  pages  or  chorister-boys,  who 
played  Juliet  and  Imogene,  placed  in  large  fardin- 
galee  and  white  quilled  rufis.  Hiere  was  no  more 
attention  to  correctness  theu  than  there  is  now  in 
drawing-room  charades.  That  great  tragedian  Bet¬ 
terton  played  Hamlet  and  Alexander  the  Great  in 
the  still'  square-cut  dress  of  William  of  Orange,  with 
lulls  of  ribbon  on  his  shoulders  and  on  his  sword- 
hilt,  knee-breeches,  and  square-cut  shoes.  He  pointed 
his  periods  with  waves  ol  his  cocked  hat  and  tossing 
of  the  huge  powdered  mane  of  his  court  wig.  Over 
his  manly  breast  streamed  a  broad  steenkirk  of  Flem¬ 
ish  lace ;  be  not  improbably  took  snulT  and  made  a 
point  of  dropping  his  snulT-box  when  he  saw  his  \ 
father’s  ghost.  As  for  the  stage  murderer,  he  always 
scowled  from  un^er  a  black  Charles  the  Second 
wig.  Quin  played  the  gay  lover  in  a  heavy  scarlet 
coat  and  waistcoat,  black  velvet  breeches,  and  long 
half'powdered  wig,  flowing  down  upon  his  breast. 

Garrick,  a  scholarly  man,  and  the  friend  of  schol¬ 
ars,  was  no  better.  lie  dressed  Hamlet  in  a  black 
court  suit  and  short  bag-wig :  he  had  ruffles  on  his 
wrists  and  buckles  in  his  shoes.  His  ciavat  was  of 
the  time  of  William  the  Third,  and  streamed  over 
his  chest.  Woodward,  as  the  gay  Mercutio,  was  still 
more  incorrigible.  The  rashness  of  the  delightful 
young  Veronese  gallant  was  indicated  by  a  care- 
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leialy-tied  laced  crarat,  and  a  three-cornered  gold- 1 
laced  hat,  cocked  gayljr  on  one  side.  His  waistcoat 
came  down  nearly  to  his  knees,  and  into  one  of  Its 
profound  pockets  he  thrust  his  hand  when  he  began 
nis  arch  description  of  Dreamland  and  Queen  Mitb. 
Another  actor  of  the  same  period  played  Charles  I., 
whose  style  of  htdr  is  so  familiar  to  us,  in  a  stream¬ 
ing  ibll-^ttomed  flaxen  wig  of  Pope’s  time. 

Talking  of  Pope,  we  learn  from  a  passage  In  the 
works  of  that  satirist,  that  Booth  played  the  vener¬ 
able  Cato  in  a  large  fashionable  wig  and  a  richly 
flowered  dressing-gown.  But  to  return  to  Garrick, 
that  excellent  and  versatile  actor  made  Macbeth  a 
sort  of  Scottish  sergeant-major ;  his  Romeo  wore  the 
court  dress  so  familiar  to  us  in  Hogarth’s  pictures ; 
in  Richard  the  Third  he  was,  however,  a  little  dar¬ 
ing,  and  ventured  on  an  ermine-trimmed  cloak,  brig¬ 
and  boots,  and  slashed  James  the  First  breeches ; 
but  Buckingham,  Hastings,  and  Catesby  were  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  bag-wigs,  cocked  hats,  and 
the  stiff  regulated  costume  of  the  time. 

Kemble  was  innovating,  but  his  errors,  too,  were 
outrageous.  He  put  Hamlet  into  a  black  velvet 
Vandyke  dress,  powdered  black  curly  wig,  and  dia¬ 
mond  shoe-buckles.  Below  his  knee  he  wore  the 
Garter,  and  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  order  in¬ 
stituted  by  Edward  the  niird  was  conspicuously 
scarfed  across  his  breast.  Charles  the  First  as  Ham¬ 
let, —  that  was  what  he  appeared  to  all  educated 
people.  The  stage  of  the  Kemble  period  kept  pace 
exactly  with  the  art  knowledge  of  those  days. 
Fuseli,  Northcote,  and  Stothard  dressed  their  his¬ 
torical  characters  ju.st  as  well,  but  no  better.  In 
Mortimer’s  drawings  you  perpetually  see  half-naked 
men  with  nothing  on  but  breastplates  and  flaps  of 
armor  reaching  to  their  knees.  The  absurd  abomi¬ 
nable  brigand  Ixxit  was  clapped  on  every  one,  war¬ 
rior  or  prince,  David  Rizzio  or  murderer  in  the 
Tower. 

How  did  Lewis  play  Earl  Percy  —  in  coat  of  mail  ? 
O  dear  me,  no !  —  in  a  jerkin  and  knee-breeches 
of  summer  silk ;  while  his  flowing  hair,  plentifully 
powdered  (Dr.  Doran  tells  us),  was  bound  with  light 
blue  streamers.  This  same  graceful  actor  played 
Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  a  hero  of  the  antc- 
Homenc  days,  in  a  silk  jacket,  silk  knee-brecches, 
tight  thin  boots,  and  a  court  sword. 

Mrs.  Crouch  sang  as  one  of  the  Witches  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  disdaining  hump,  raddled  wrinkles,  tow  hair, 
and  brdwn^per  nose,  in  a  charming  broad-brimmed 
fancy  hat,  her  hair  powdered,  and  her  snowy  bosom 
emerging  from  airy  clouds  of  lace  and  muslin. 

Edmund  Kean  moved  things  a  little.  Daring  and 
passionate  in  everything,  he  tried  to  be  true  in  dress. 
He  it  was  who  discarded  the  traditional  red  wig 
(Judas  color)  of  Shylock ;  he  and  Macn-ady  turned 
Macbeth  into  the  grim  Highland  chieftain,  now  so 
well  known  to  us.  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  we  believe, 
first  introduced  the  earlier  semi-Norse  dress,  which 
at  once  carries  us  back  to  the  earlier  times  of  Scot¬ 
tish  history,  and  is  correct  endugh  for  even  the 
sternest  critic.  To  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  indeed  (in¬ 
sufficient  as  an  actor  in  all  but  melodrama),  we  owe 
much.  His  adviser,  Mr.  George  Seharf  (an  excellent 
antiquarian  and  no  mean  artist),  with  great  research 
and  the  best  taste,  superintended  his  gre.at  historical 
revivals.  It  is  unfair  to  say  that  in  them  Shake¬ 
speare  was  buried  under  heaps  of  fine  dresses  and 
hidden  away  behind  scenery.  It  was  not  Mr.  Kean’s 
fault,  but  nature’s,  if  the  actor  did  not  rise  above  the 
dresses  and  the-scenery.  The  Richard  the  Second 
was  admirable  in  costume  and  very  true  to  old  illu¬ 


minations.  The  long-toed  Pedish  boots  tied  up  with 
chains  to  the  knee,  the  jagged  fringed  sleeves,  the 
parti-colored  surcoats,  were  all  as  true  as  they  were 
picturesque ;  equally  true  was  the  Henry  Vlll.  and 
the  Hamlet 

'There  is  one  curious  fact  about  stage  costume, 
mentioned  by  an  excellent  writer  on  the  subject  — 
that  is,  that  many  of  the  stage  dresses  of  old  time 
had  been  celebrated  court  dresses.  'The  first  villain 
at  Covent  Garden  worf  for  a  whole  century  a  black 
wig  that  Charles  the  Second  had  given  Killigrew. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  Dicky  Suett,  who  cried 
like  an  infant  when  It  was  de.stroyed  in  a  fire. 
Quick  used  to  wear  a  coat  of  James  the  Second’s, 
and  King  Arthur’s  dress  in  Tom  Thwnb  had 
longed  to  Lord  Northumberland  when  English  am¬ 
bassador  at  Venice.  Theatrical  costumes  were  often 
handed  down  for  generations.  Dr.  Doran  says  that 
Mathews,  as  Old  Foresight,  used  to  wear  the  dress 
in  which  Wilkes  played  the  fashionable  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  and  Peg  Woffington’s  coat  for  that  favo^ 
ite  character  was  afterwards  worn  by  Dicky  Suett 
when  playing  ridiculous  old  men. 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  BORES. 

There  are  certain  persons  of  whom  we  say,  in¬ 
stinctively  but  emphatically,  that  we  hate  them. 
Subsequent  reflection  may  induce  us  to  clothe  the 
same  sentiment  In  more  Christian  or  more  judicious 
language,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same.  Their 
presence  vexes  us.  We  find  them  at  a  dinner¬ 
party,  and  know  that  a  shade  will  be  cast  over  our 
spirits  for  the  evening;  we  meet  them  at  a  club, 
and  retire  precipitately  to  the  safest  corner  of  the 
building.  In  some  cases,  the  motives  of  our  ave^ 
slon  are  plain  enough ;  in  others,  it  is  impossible 
to  e.xplain  even  to  ourselves  why  nature  should 
have  implanted  so  powerful  an  impulse  in  our 
bosoims.  Doubtless,  like  other  instincts,  it  has  its 
uses ;  it  enables  us  to  escape  from  a  humillatine 
sense  of  inferiority,  it  helps  us  to  keep  up  a  good 
healthy  party  spirit,  which  might  grow  faint  with¬ 
out  a  concrete  symbol  upon  which  to  expend  our 
wrath.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  an  acquaintance 
by  whose  image  we  may  excite  our  fading  animosi¬ 
ties,  as  Mr.  Quilp  relieved  his  feclinf^  at  odd 
moments  by  belaboring  an  antiquated  figure-head. 
As  a  rule,  however,  antipathies  do  not  depend,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  slight  degree,  upon  party  prejudices. 
A  man  need  not  live  very  long  to  find  out  that  there 
arc  some  unmitigated  scoundrels  and  hypocrites 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  ijuestlon,  —  whatever  that 
may  be,  —  and  some  very  excellent  poiiions  on  the 
side  most  opposed  to  him.  It  is  only  in  the  very 
first  flush  and  anlor  of  youthful  enthusiasm  that  we 
can  seriously  Imagine  that  the  division  of  parties  in 
this  world  corrcsjionds  accurately  to  the  division  be¬ 
tween  the  virtuous  and  the  wioked.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  grounds  of  our  instinctive  aversions  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  path  of  Inquiry  Is  to 
investigate  the  qualities  denoted  by  the  title  of  bore. 
Any  other  term  of  abuse  is  compatible  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  agreeable  qualities  by  its  o^ects. 
We  may  be  glad  to  meet  a  man  who  is  notoriously 
immoral,  an  utter  snob,  or  hopelessly  stupid.  But 
to  call  him  a  bore  means  that  he  is  suiTounded  by  a 
kind  of  repulsive  atmosphere,  which  chills  the  most 
unflinching  philanthropy,  and  quenches  anything 
short  of  maternal  affection.  He  is  in  society  what 
the  organ-grinder  is  in  our  streets ;  he  jars  upon  our 
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serve*  like  a  schoolboy’ i  screaking  pencil  upon  a 
^te;  he  resembles  one  of  the  patent  fire  extin- 
gnishers,  pouring  a  heavy  but  invisible  stream  of 

risonous  gas  upon  any  remaining  spjft'ks  of  vivacity. 

is  a  melancholy  truth,  indeed,  that  everv  man  is 
potentially  a  bore,  as  preachers  occasionally  tell  us 
that  we  have  all  within  us,  in  a  latent  state,  certain 
evil  propensities  which  ally  us  to  the  basest  male- 
iktors.  A  man  in  love,  especially  if  he  Is  youthful 
^  and  confiding,  is  an  undeniable  tore ;  so  is  a  poor 
relation,  or  a  gentleman  with  a  grievance,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  grievance  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  India,  and  involves  an  explanation  of  Eastern 
terms,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  relations  of  some 
decent  native  prince  to  the  East  India  Company. 

But  from  such  temporary  lapses  into  the  condition 
of  boredom,  there  Is  at  least  a  possibility  that  a  man 
may  be  more  or  less  speedily  delivered ;  whilst  on 
other  topics  he  may  even  be  agreeable,  as  a  mad¬ 
man  fremiently  appe^  to  be  perfectly  sane  in  every 
respect  out  a  certain  tendency  to  steal,  or  com¬ 
mit  murder.  The  temporary  and  accidental  tore 
is  only  worth  notice  because  the  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  ^verv  man  who  has  ever  fallen  into  this 
condition  will  convince  him  of  the  most  striking  pe¬ 
culiarity  about  tores,  —  that  is,  their  total  uncon- 
iciousnesa  of  their  own  enormities.  A  leper  knows 
that  he  is  the  object  of  disgust,  because  he  Is  judi¬ 
cially  separated  from  his  race ;  but  as  no  paternal 
government  has  hitherto  carried  out  that  measure  in 
regard  to  the  analogous  pests  of  society,  the  tore  is 
generally  convinced  in  all  sincerity  of  his  own  at¬ 
tractions  ;  he  mistakes  the  silence  which  greets  him 
far  respect,  and  fancies  that  the  resignation  with 
which  judicious  persons  submit  to  an  inevitable  nui- 
nnee,  really  means  a  complacent  deference  to  his 
wisdom.  From  which  there  follows  the  horrible 
luspiclon  that  any  one  of  us  may  be  tores  without 
knowing  it ;  and  that,  like  some  unsavory  animal, 
we  alone  may  be  unconscious  of  the  secret  which 
shocks  tlie  nostrils  of  all  our  neighbors.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  cruel  kindness,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
point  out  any  test  by  which  a  man  might  determine 
mfidlibly,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  tore.  He 
would  discover  the  moral  plague-spot  only  when  it 
was  too  late  to  be  of  use,  and  his  pleasant  dream  of 
complacency  would  be  rudely  broken  up.  As  the 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  it  Is  better  that  he 
should  go  about  under  the  pleasant  illusion  that  it  is 
of  spotless  whiteness.  Hence,  it  is  really  more  hu¬ 
mane  to  point  out  some  of  the  undeniable  virtues 
which  belong  to  this  horrible  character,  and  deter¬ 
mine  his  use  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  As  no 
one  will  be  anxious  to  claim  them,  it  cannot  lead  to 
conceit;  and  it  may  to  some  degree  temper  the 
aversion  which  we  feel  for  some  very  estimable  per¬ 
sons.  The  main  virtue  of  the  race  Is  obvious  enough. 
They  perform,  for  example,  in  political  life,  the 
function  which  elephants  used  to  dischai^c  in  an¬ 
cient  warfare,  —  huge  pachydermatous  animals  who 
crush  their  way,  by  sheer  weight  and  insensibility, 
through  obstacles  calculated  to  repel  the  more  thin- 
skinned  races.  It  is  true  that,  like  the  elephants, 
they  sometimes  render  very  ambiguous  service. 
They  require  to  be  skilfully'  guided  into  the  right 
path  by  more  Intelligent  leaders,  for,  once  started  in 
any  d'ircction,  their  only  notion  Is  to  go  straight 
ahead.  If  the  object  is  a  good  one,  they  may,  of 
course,  be  of  excellent  service.  The  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner  is  the  most  perfect,  though  unintentional,  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  true  philosophy  »f  a  tore.  The  terrible 
old  gentleman  who  interrupts  people  just  as  they  are 


going  to  dinner,  and  tells  every  one  a  very  long  and 
rambling  story  in  precisely  the  same  words,  iirom 
which  it  is  Impoesibfe  to  extract  any  particular  mor¬ 
al  till  he  ^ts  to  the  end,  exemplifies  the  modtu  op«- 
randi  of  uie  bore  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

The  moral  which  the  mariner  endeavored  to  en¬ 
force,  was  really  a  good  one,  and  there  can  to  no 
doubt  that  his  victims  might  remember  it  to  the  lat¬ 
est  hour  of  their  lives.  At  the  same  time,  the  ma¬ 
nia  might  have  taken  a  different  form.  The  An¬ 
cient  Klarlner  was  evidently  the  sort  of  person 
who,  if  his  voyage  had  been  more  successful,  might 
have  gone  about  enforcing  with  equal  pertinacity 
some  theory  about  those  scientific  nuisances,  the 
trade-winds  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  —  phenomena  which 
no  doubt  have  their  advantages,  but  which  have 
become  as  wearisome  in  the  mouths  of  popular 
philosophers  as  the  eternal  New  Zealander,  or  the 
German  who  evolves  things  out  of  his  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  Other  circumstances,  agmn,  would 
have  led  him  to  put  forwards  eternally  stmie 
crotchet  about  the  Danubian  Principalities,  or  to 
expound  the  rights  of  women  or  the  advantages  of 
eating  horseflesh,  or  to  demonstrate  that  the  one 
way  in  which  mankind  could  be  seriously  improved 
was  by  adopting  a  new  system  of  sewerage. 

The  most  characteristic  peculiaiitjr  of  me  genuine 
tore,  ne.xt  to  the  thickness  of  his  skin,  is  that  he  is 
possessed  by  one  idea  which  haunts  him  like  a  night¬ 
mare,  and  that  he  is  only  capable  of  looking  at  it 
from  one  point  of  view.  And  from  this  follows  the 
danger  which  sometimes  counterbalances  his  numer¬ 
ous  merits.  It  is  of  immense  value  to  every  new 
agitation  that  the  adherents  of  the  cause  should  to 
preceded  by  a  sufficient  body  of  tores,  to  act  as 
skirmishers  or  pioneers,  to  overcome  some  of  the 
preliminarjr  difficulties  of  the  route.  Unfortunately, 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  possesses  even  a  ro- 
dlinentary  sense  of  humor  to  avoid  laughing  at  the 
uncouth  behavior  of  these  clumsy  auxiliaries.  If  the 
tore  was  even  passively  accessible  to  humor,  he 
should  welcome  attacks  which  tend  to  keep  him  in 
the  right  direction.  As,  however,  it  is  a  primary 
condition  of  his  nature  that  he  has  no  more  humor 
than  a  rhinoceros,  he  fails  to  give  credit  to  these 
benefactors  in  disguise.  He  denounces  them,  with 
virtuous  Indignation,  as  cynics  to  whom  nothing  is 
sacred,  and  who  sneer  at  the  holiest  causes.  The 
phenomenon  of  intense  and  unreasoning  bigotry  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  religious  sects.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  woman’s  rights  are  as  much  scandalized  by 
any  one  who  makes  a  little  fun  qf  their  extreme 
tenets  as  if  he  were  in  favor  of  polygamy  or  the 
sale  of  wives  at  Smithfield.  If  any  one  laughs  at 
Dr.  Mary  Walker’s  peculiarities  of  costume,  he  is  an 
infidel  and  a  heretic  who  should  be  expelled  from 
the  synagogue,  if  not  stoned  at  once  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets.  It  must  to  admitted,  as  a  concession  to 
the  tores,  that  people  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
have  generally  some  characteristic  faults.  'They  are 
apt  to  find  it  difficult  to  swallow  any  set  of  dogmas 
whole,  and  may  too  frequently  to  indisposed,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  to  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  enthusiasm. 

VVe  do  not,  or  at  least  we  should  not,  laugh  in 
church,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  always  in  a  proper 
state  of  mind;  and  tlie  people  who  carry  their 
church-going  fr.ime  of  mind  atout  with  them  every¬ 
where  have  some  undeniable  advantages.  If  we 
were  all  so  desperately  in  earnest  that  we  could 
never  find  time  to  laugh,  a  good  many  changes 
might  be  effected  more  quickly  than  is  at  present 
probable.  Whether  the  world  would  be  a  tmerable 
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place  of  habitation  ia  another  and  more  difficult 
question.  As  it  is,  an  eternal  battle  is  likely  to 
rage  between  the  bores  and  those  who  ridicule 
bora ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  least  chance  that  the 
bores  will  ever  appreciate  the  serrices  done  to  them 
by  their  opponents,  we  can  only  say  tliat  it  would 
be  well  in  the  interests  of  general  good  policy,  that  the 
laughers  should  appreciate  the  many  social  services 
of  the  bores.  They  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the  dull 
and  unimaginative  school  of  reformers ;  they  believe 
ia  political  economy  and  statistics,  and  tlunk  that 
everything  is  to  he  set  stnught  by  ringing  the 
chazu^  upon  phrases  about  supply  and  demand, 
and  by  presenting  elaborate  tabular  statements  of 
unimpeachable  arithmetic.  They  take,  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  the  dry  outside  husk,  and  delight  in  all  the 
fallacies  of  constitution-mongering  and  doctrinaire 
reform.  But  those  very  propensities  lead  them  to 
perform  repulnve  and  disagreeable  tasks,  which  are 
not  less  necessary  than  more  attractive  duties. 

The  services  of  bores  in  such  directions  generally 
attain  some  kind  of  recognition.  We  recognized 
the  value  even  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  by  the  time  we 
had  lost  him.  It  is  in  a  strictly  social  point  of  view 
that  the  bore  is  generally  condemned  with  most  as¬ 
perity.  Yet  even  here  the  curious  may  find  some 
uses  in  him.  For  example,  at  a  dull  social  gather¬ 
ing,  where  every  one  has  been  reduced  to  silence  by 
some  unexplained  awkwardness,  it  is  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  secure  a  thoroughly  thick-skinned  bore, 
who  is  sublimely  unconscious  of  minor  annoyances. 
There  are  crises  at  which  it  is  the  one  thing  neces¬ 
sary  that  some  person  should  talk,  and  ^o  on  talking, 
without  caring  for  too  much  reply.  It  is  then  worth 
while  to  have  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bore,  to  set  him 
on  his  hobby,  and  start  him  without  regard  to  con¬ 
sequences.  He  will  be  able  to  break  ^e  ice  when 
more  sensitive  persons  are  incapable  of  making  the 
necessary  plunge,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
although  personally  vexations,  he  may  start  other 
persons  who  are  more  capable  of  amusing.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  desperate  expedient,  and  one  that  requires 
skilful  and  unflinching  management,  for  it  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  difficulty  of  dismounting  the  bore 
when  his  task  is  done.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  plan 
which  generally  succeeds.  The  bore,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  discomfited  by  a  tone  of  irreverent  levity.  By 
making  a  joke  persistently  of  his  favorite  topic,  he 
may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  sulky  solemnity. 
The  time  at  which  this  is  to  be  done  of  course  re¬ 
quires  great  discrimination.  If  it  is  premature,  he 
mar  not  have  ccramnnicated  the  necessary  impulse ; 
and,  if  too  late,  he  may  have  succeeded  in  damping 
the  spirits  of  the  party.  The  man  who  has  invoked 
his  services  feels  like  the  magician’s  servant,  who 
had  set  a  broomstick  to  work,  and  could  not  stop  it 
till  it  had  deluged  the  whole  house  with  cold  water. 
Yet  broomsticks,  wooden  as  they  are,  may  be  turned 
to  account  by  those  who  possess  the  secret  of  start¬ 
ing  and  of  stopping  them. 
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Whkkkver  a  few  men  are  thrown  together  in 
very  close  and  constant  association,  —  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  management  of  different  departments  of 
the  same  business,  —  they  fall,  as  if  by  gravitation, 
into  certain  definite  and  fixed  relationships  towards 
each  other,  which  soon  become  so  well  recognized 
and  admitted  that  any  inversion  of  them  would 
seem  unnatural 


And  in  all  such  small  societies,  whatever  types  o[ 
character  are  missing,  we  may  count  with  cekainty 
on  finding  the  wit  and  the  butt. 

Indeed,  I  undertake  to  say  with  confidence  that 
the  reader  never  knew  any  half-score  of  men,  ex¬ 
clusively  associated,  one  of  whom  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  sayer  of  smart  things,  and  another  as 
the  good-natur^,  stupid  fellow  on  whom  it  was  al¬ 
ways  safe  to  crack  your  joke. 

At  the  establishment  of  Tovey  and  Brother,  in 
the  Borough,  these  two  characters  were  as  well 
known  as  Tovey  and  Brother  themselves,  and  I 
propose  now  to  make  them  known  to  the  re^er. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does  already  know 
Tovey  and  Brother,  and  is  not  one  of  those  who 
make  the  gross  mistake  of  calling  that  eminent  firm 
Tovey  Brothers. 

To  speak  of  “  Tovey  Brothers  ”  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
guilty  of  a  very  unjustifiaUe  misrepresentation, — 
as  if  the  brothers  were  on  an  equal  fating.  Where¬ 
as  the  title  “  Tovey  and  Brotner  ”  explains  itself, 
and  enables  any  reflecting  person  to  understand  at 
once  that  “  Tovey  ”  is  Tovey  pure  and  simple,  —  the 
head  of  the  firm ;  while  “  Brother,”  though  Tovey 
too,  is  only  Tovey  with  a  limitation. 

In  the  house  itself  the  one  is  always  known  as 
Mr.  Tovey,  and  the  other  as  Mr.  Charles ;  and  if  the 
reader  has  any  thought  of  opening  an  account  with 
the  firm,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  to  Dear  that  in  mind. 

Unless,  however,  be  is  himself  in  a  considerable 
way  of  business,  Tovey  and  Brother  will  not  thank 
him  for  his  account,  they  being  only  wholesale,  and 
wholesale  on  the  very  largest  scale. 

When  you  enter  their  place  of  business,  you 
might  wonder  (if  every  one  did  not  know  already) 
what  it  is  they  deal  in.  A  few  scores  of  little 
ties  ranged  on  shelves,  and  filled  with  various  col¬ 
ored  liquids  and  powders ;  a  few  scores  of  little  pol- 
ishc<l  mahogany  cases,  each  with  its  printed  Latin 
label ;  this  is  all  in  the  way  of  stock  that  meets  the 
eye. 

But  when  you  see  the  long  array  of  well-lwund 
ledgers,  journals,  cash-books,  you  need  no  further 
assurance  tliat  they  do  deal  in  something  more  than 
little  bottles. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Tovey  and  Mr.  Charles,  you 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  prosperous  men, 
and  that  their  rosy  faces  and  portly  shapes  are  those 
of  men  who  have  long  known  something  about  big¬ 
ger  bottles  than  any  you  see  upon  their  shelves. 

Ordinarily,  however,  you  might  go  in  without 
much  chance  of  seeing  either  of  them.  To  get  to 
their  private  offices  you  have  to  go  through  the 
clerk’s  office  first,  and  then  through  Mr.  Splutter’s. 
And  unless  your  business  is  of  very  unusual  impor¬ 
tance,  you  will  find  it  quite  within  the  capacity  of 
one  of  the  clerks,  or,  they  failing,  then  certainly 
within  Mr.  Splutter’s,  without  interruption  to  the 
newspaper  of  either  of  the  principals. 

I  myself  confess  that  I  never  in  point  of  fact  got 
beyond  the  clerks’  office,  and  have  always  had  a 
very  considerable  awe  of  Mr.  Splutter,  the  great 
men’s  great  man,  and  manager. 

Not  that  he  was  ever  anything  but  very  civil  to 
me  when  he  saw  me ;  but  he  had  a  singular  inability 
sometimes  to  see  me  even  when  brushing  close  past 
me,  and  this  used  to  so  fill  me  with  perplexity  as  to 
whether  I  should  say  “  Grood  morning  ”  or  not,  that 
before  I  could  quite  make  up  my  mind  he  bad  usu¬ 
ally  gone. 

As  for  Mr.  Tovey  and  Mr.  Charles,  I  don’t  think 
they  ever  did  see  me. 
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It  waa  to  my  father  that  my  visits  were  paid.  I 
Med  to  call  oo  my  way  from  school,  and  generally 
ksd  to  wait  a  few  minutes  before  he  was  ready  to 
walk  home  with  me.  He  was  one  of  their  young 
nen  in  the  clerks’  office.  There  were,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  about  ten  of  them,  all  of  whom  had  been 
joang  men  a  very  considerable  time,  and  manv  of 
whom  bad  younger  men  and  women  at  home,  their 
children. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  house,  however,  any  one  was  a 
p)ung  man  under  sixty. 

I  remember  that  office  as  a  mo<leI  of  staid  deco¬ 
rum  and  gravity.  Everything  went  on  as  if  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  was  a  time  for  everything,  and 
everything  done  in  its  time.  A  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place.  I  could  have 
(Mild  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  very  height  of  each 
clerk’s  collar  was  regulated  by  office  by-law,  and 
the  style  of  each  chain  and  seal  by  fixed  specifica¬ 
tion. 

No  starch  has  ever  yet  been  made,  however,  so 
itifr  that  a  man  cannot  laugh  in  it ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  fun  wont  on  amidst  the  monotony  of 
bosiness.  Many  a  joke  was  pa.<>sed  round  from  stool 
to  stool,  and  I  think  I  never  called  there  once  with¬ 
out  hearing  some  new  witticism  or  some  latest  joke 
of  Mr.  Rasper’s. 

Boy  as  1  was,  I  dare  say  most  of  these  had  to  be 
fluted  to  suit  my  comprehension  before  they  were 
told  to  me,  and  suffered  in  the  dilution  ;  but  even 
yet,  as  then,  I  think  of  Mr.  Rasper  as  a  fellow  of 
lafinite  mirth. 

I  suppose  his  humor  must  have  depended  much 
on  manner,  tone,  and  little  accidents  of  place  which 
eould  not  be  rendered  on  paper ;  for  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  Mr.  Rasper  was  an  ill-used  man 
in  that  he  could  never  get  any  of  his  good  things 
into  print 

fiat  not  the  less,  whether  his  wit  were  up  to  or 
bebw  the  standard  of  the  comic  papers,  be  served 
that  office  with  fun  enough,  and  poor  Mr.  B<^  with 
■ore  than  enough. 

He  did  not  often  say  ill-natured  things ;  but  every 
wit  must  have  his  bntt,  his  anvil,  on  which  to  ham¬ 
mer  and  sharpen  his  darts,  and  Mr.  Bog  did  duty 
in  that  capacity. 

Jester  and  jestee  were  as  unlike  in  all  respects  as 
any  two  men  well  could  be. 

Mr.  Rasper’s  work,  and  his  way  of  doing  it,  were 
like  his  conversation,  light  and  sprightly.  He  moved 
about  with  an  elastic  quick  step  as  if  he  had  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  refraining  from  dancing.  He  adorned  bis 
writing  with  flourishes  till  it  was  hardly  legible. 
And  when  Mr.  Splutter  tried  to  make  him  discon¬ 
tinue  those  embellishments,  he  gave  such  whimsical 
reasons  for  their  continuance  that  he  always  laughed 
the  manager  out  of  his  attempt  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  Bog  was  heavy  and  solid.  His  handwriting 
was  as  regular  as  engraving.  His  ledger  had  not  a 
blot  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  And  when  any 
figure  in  it  hrxl  to  be  altered  it  was  done  so  neatly 
as  to  be  almost  an  improvement  He  was  a  plod¬ 
ding,  thoroughly  reliable  man ;  as  punctual  as  the 
clwk,  and  as  grave  in  all  his  ways ;  —  slow  in  all 
things,  but  happily  above  all  things  “  slow  to  anger.” 

Mr.  Bog  had  never  been  known  by  any  one  in 
the  office  to  make  a  joke ;  and  had  not  often,  they 
said,  been  made  to  comprehend  one.  Mr.  Rasper 
never  made  anything  else,  and  saw  them  where  oth- 
en  intended  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Bog  made  up,  how¬ 
ever,  for  his  dulness  by  t&  frankness  with  which  he 
admitted  it,  and  by  hu  invariable  good  temper. 


It  was  quite  impossible  to  put  him  out  mid  when 
the  saspicion  came  across  him,  as  it  did  now  and 
then,  that  Rasper  had  been  bammerin^  at  him  for 
an  hour  or  more  he  bore  no  malice,  which  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  feeling  into  which  he  could  not  enter. 

There  was,  however,  one  matter  in  which  all  in 
the  office  concurred  that  they  had  a  right  to  find 
fault  with  Bog.  He  was  unmarried,  and  all  the 
rest  were  married  men. 

And  on  this  shortcoming  of  his  one  and  all  were 
determined  that  he  should  have  no  peace.  Not  a 
day  passed  but  some  new  hypothesis  was  started  as 
to  the  reason  of  his  continuing  a  bachelor ;  not  a 
day  without  some  new  name  being  suggested  to  him 
as  that  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  might  yet  have 
a  chance.  To  all  of  which  suggestions  Mr.  Bog 
persistently  and  good-naturedly  turned  his  dc^ 
ear. 

A  respite  came  to  him  twice  a  year  (which  must 
have  been  very  welcome)  from  all  this  worrying. 

Twice  a  year  Mr.  Bog  went  on  his  traveh^  for 
about  a  month  at  a  time.  For  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  house  to  let  their  travelling  be  done  by  the 
clerks,  instead  of  keeping  travellers  to  do  nothing 
else.  In  this  way  one  or  two  of  them  were  always 
out,  and  all  of  tliem  in  turn  had  a  pleasant  rehef 
from  the  monotony  of  office  life. 

“ Now,  Bog,”  Mr.  Rasper  would  say,  “you  must 
really  try  and  manage  it  this  journey.  Represent 
your  case  once  more  to  that  Leicester  girl,  and  per¬ 
haps  she  ’ll  change  her  mind.”  It  was  one  of  Mr. 
Rasper’s  friendly  a-ssumptions  that  Mr.  Bc^  had 
been  rejected  in  every  town  he  went  to,  and  Leices¬ 
ter  being  in  his  round  it  was  usually  the  Leicester 
girl  who  was  recommended  for  a  second  trial. 

Mr.  Bog  would  answer  in  his  stolid  way  that  if  she 
really  did  relent  he  would  let  Rasper  know ;  and  so 
they  would  part,  and  though  they  all  mi.ssed  Bog 
when  he  was  on  his  travels,  no  one  missed  him  more 
than  Rasper,  or  was  so  glad  as  he  to  see  him  back 
again. 

And  thus  the  joke  was  repeated  year  after  year, 
until  at  last  Mr.  Bog’s  case  came  to  be  considered 
by  all  of  them  so  thoroughly  hopeless  that  if  he  had 
come  down  some  morning  in  a  pink  vest  and  lemon- 
colored  tights  no  one  would  have  thought  it  half  so 
surprising  as  that  he  should  really  take  Mr.  Rasper’s 
advice.  Mr.  Bog,  indeed,  at  forty-five  was  held  by 
one  and  all  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  female  bland¬ 
ishments. 

Let  the  reader  judge,  therefore,  for  himself,  with 
what  effect  this  bomb-shell  fell  in  the  office  four 
days  after  Mr.  Bog  was  supposed  to  have  started  on 
one  of  his  journeys. 

The  missile  came  by  post,  in  the  shape  of  a  news¬ 
paper  addressed  to  Mr.  Rasper. 

It  was  a  provincial  paper,  not  from  Leicester,  but 
from  a  city  in  quite  another  quarter. 

Mr.  Rasper  had  unfolded  it  and  looked  it  care¬ 
lessly  over,  —  had  read  several  items  of  local  news, 
town-council  squabbles,  workhouse  board  meetings, 
and  other  matters  in  which  he  took  not  the  slight^ 
interest,  and  was  about  to  toss  it  into  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket,  when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  couple  of  crosses 
evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten¬ 
tion. 

But  even  then  he  did  not  at  once  hit  the  right 
column.  “  Hunting  fixtures  for  next  week  ” ;  what 
on  earth  do  I  care  about  them  ?  “  Hope  two  pounds 

a  cwt  higher”;  well,  if  they  don’t  raise  beer  it 
doesn’t  matter  to  me.  What  does  the  old  goose 
mean  by  marking  these  ? 
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At  last,  however,  he  did  find  it,  and  was  struck 
for  a  moment  speechless. 

“  Well,  by  Jove,”  he  said  at  last,  “  this  is  some¬ 
thing.  But  I  don’t  believe  it.  Here’s  Bo^  gone 
and  put  a  notice  in  the  pai)er  to  make  us  believe  he 
has  got  married.  Listen,  here  it  is.” 

Same  day,  at  Si.  Ambrose  in  this  city,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Wheeler,  the  rector,  Mr.  Thomas 
Frederick  Bog,  of  Highbury,  to  Emily,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  'Theodore  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica.’  ”  And  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
here ’s  a  note  appended,  editorial  apparently. 

“  Unusual  interest  attached  to  this  wedding  from 
the  tact  of  the  bride  being  married  —  as  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  state  —  on  her  tenth  birtliday.  ’]  ” 

“Veiy  fair,  indeed,  Mr.  Bog,"  said  K.osjicr,  as 
he  finished ;  “  very  creditable  for  a  first  joke,  —  only 
it ’s  a  little  overdone.  You  ’ll  do  better  next  time. 
Now,  my  merry  men,  what  do  you  think  of  it  V  ” 

Not  one  in  the  office  believed  a  word  of  it  of 
course.  “  Neither  do  I,”  said  Rasper ;  “  but  it  really  is 
very  fair  for  Bog.  I  must  go  and  show  it  to  Splutter.” 

But  at  that  moment  Mr.  Splutter  came  in,  and 
on  being  tendered  the  newspaper  wmved  the  offer, 
and  said,  “  Ah,  ah,  I  know  all  about  it  Bog’s  wed¬ 
ding,  —  that ’s  what  you  want  me  to  look  at,  is  n’t 
it  V  Bless  you,  I ’ve  known  of  it  for  more  than  a 
week.  Bog  told  me  and  Mr.  Charles,  but  made 
us  promise  to  keep  the  secret  till  it  was  all  over. 
He  goes  mooning  with  his  bride  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  he  takes  her  with  him  on  his  round. 
You  won’t  see  him  here  again  this  six  weeks.  He 
was  married  the  very  morning  after  he  left  here. 
He  asked  me  to  be  present,  but  I  could  not  go. 
Now  Mr.  Rasper,  how  do  you  feel  now?  Your 
occupation ’s  gone.  You  will  have  nothing  to  chaff 
him  about.”  And  Mr.  Splutter,  chuckling  very 
loudly,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee,  was  retreat¬ 
ing  to  his  own  apartment. 

“  O,  but  stop  a  minute,”  cried  R.asper.  “  Do 
you  know  all  about  this,  too  ?  ”  And  he  read  him 
the  editorial  note  about  the  “  tenth  birthday.” 

It  was  Mr.  Splutter’s  turn  now  to  be  surprised. 

“  Nonsense !  **  he  said ;  “  let  me  see.”  And, 
taking  the  paper,  he  read  it  for  himself.  “  It  must 
be  a  mistake.  It  can’t  be  true.” 

‘“Late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.’  Who  is  she?” 
asked  Ra<per. 

“  Some  family  connection,  I  understood  him,” 
said  Mr.  Splutter.  ”  Tliey  do  marry  very  young,  I 
have  been  told,  in  those  hot  climates.  But  in  Eng¬ 
land,  —  it  is  impossible ;  it  would  not  have  been 
allowed.  And  Bog  would  not  have  done  such  a 
thing.  It  is  all  nonsense,  —  nonsense!”  And  he 
shut  himself  into  his  own  room. 

And,  in  short,  that  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
nil  in  the  office  came,  namely,  that  this  editorial 
note  was  a  piece  of  very  ridiculous  fooling,  which 
Bog  had  purposely  had  inserted  for  their  mystifica¬ 
tion.  Consiilering  which  Mr.  Rasper,  who,  so  long 
ns  he  had  disbelieved  the  marriage  itself,  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  whole  to  be  ‘  pretty  fair  for  Bog,’  said, 

—  now  that  the  marriage  was  an  cstablisheil  fact, 

—  that  the  joke  about  the  bride’s  age  was  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  as  a  joke  was  also  quite  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  though  Bog’s  first. 

During  the  six  following  weeks  of  Mr.  Bog’s  ab¬ 
sence  he  furnished  more  conversation  to  the  office, 
and  was  the  subject  of  more  jokes  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Rasper,  even  than  if  he  had  been  present 

Speculation  e.xhausted  itself  as  to  the  reality  of 
this  extraordinary  editorial  note.  But  I  am  sorry 


to  say  that  at  last  the  conviction  gradually  estab¬ 
lished  itself  that  the  fact  was  litendly  true;  that 
Bog,  having  married  some  mere  child  m>m  a  board¬ 
ing-school,  —  having,  in  fact,  probably  run  off  with 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  and  knowing  that  he 
could  not  possibly  conceal  the  fact  of  her  being  a 
child,  had  impudently  determined  to  brazen  hb 
misdeed  out  in  this  way  before  them  and  the  world. 

And  poor  Mr.  Bog  accordingly  fell  not  a  little  in 
the  opinion  ofhis  fellow-clerks.  'They  were  agreed, 
one  and  all,  that  he  had  done  a  thing  whichj  in  a 
man  at  his  time  of  life,  was  unpardonable  —  posi¬ 
tively  immoral  —  and  surely  must  also  be  illegal ;  a 
tiling,  in  short,  for  which  it  would  behoove  them  all 
on  Mr.  Bog’s  return  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder 
and  the  cut. 

“I’ll  be  bound  he’ll  bring  her  down  to  the 
office  in  a  short  frock,”  said  Mr.  Rasper,  “and 
carry  her  in  on  his  arm,” 

In  anticipation  of  which  very  remarkable  advent 
I  will,  for  a  little  while,  leave  Mr,  Rasper  and  the 
office. 

II. 

While  bis  own  character  was  thus  suffering,  and 
while  his  fellow  -  clerks  were  thus  discussing  the 
chances  of  their  finding  in  him  on  his  return  any 
small  remains  of  honor  and  morality,  Mr.  Bog’s 
travels  with  his  bride  were  drawing  near  to  an  end. 

The  reader  would,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
fer  this  much  had  we,  without  explanation  or  com¬ 
ment,  merely  commenced  this  closing  chapter  with 
the  following  letter  which  Mr.  Bog  wrote  fixim  one 
of  his  resting-places. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Splutter,  —  I  purpose  being  in 
town  again  on  'Tuesday  evening  next,  but  shall  not 
come  back  to  business  until  the  beginning  of  the 
following  week.  Will  you  oblige  me  and  my  wife 
by  giving  us  your  company  on  the  Friday  evening, 
and  by  inviting  for  me  all  my  confrhres  of  the  office 
for  the  same  evening.  I  hate  the  ceremony  of  card¬ 
ing,  and  calling,  and  sitting  in  state  to  receive  visits 
from  old  friends,  and  so  does  my  wife.  If  they  will 
all  take  it,  therefore,  in  this  informal  way  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  them,  —  well,  glad  we  shall  be; 
and  if  they  won’t,  we  shall  be  sorry. 

“Friday  evening  at  seven ;  for  what  we  will  call 
our  ‘  small  and  early  ’ ;  being,  in  fact,  for  office  peo¬ 
ple  only.  Yours  ever, 

“  T.  F.  B.” 

This  letter,  which  came  on  Monday  morning,  was 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Splutter  in  his  usual  prompt  and 
business-like  way. 

He  simply  turned  up  one  comer  of  it,  wrote  on 
the  back  of  that  comer  in  red  ink,  “  I  shall  go,  and 
hope  you  all  will,”  and  sent  it  out  to  Mr.  Rasper  to 
be  handed  round. 

The  decision  come  to  unanimously,  in  spite  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  on  poor  Bog,  was 
that  they  would  go,  all  who  could,  if  it  werti  only 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  early  sight  of  the  bride, 
and  giving  the  bridegroom  one  chance  of  reinstating 
himself  in  their  good  graces. 

When  the  evening  came,  therefore,  they  took  a 
couple  of  cabs,  and  all  went  down  together,  —  Mr. 
Splutter,  my  father.  Rasper,  Gibbs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  —  they  having  agreed  on  a  convenient 
point  of  meeting  before  they  left  the  office, 
j  It  was  Mr.  IW  himself  who  received  his  company 
in  his  cosey,  weTl-fumished  drawing-room  up  stairs, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  some  little  means,  and  had 
everything  very  comfortable  about  him. 
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<‘We11,  Rasper,”  he  said,  after  the  first  hand- 
ihakings,  “your  constant  dropping  has  worn  away 
the  stone  at  last.  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer, 
jou  see.  Is  it  to  be  peace  between  ns  now,  or 
war?” 

“I  don’t  quite  know,”  said  Rasper,  laughing; 
«  we  shall  see.” 

“Ton  had  better  not  make  it  war,”  said  Mr. 
Splutter,  “  for  Bog’s  holiday  seems  to  have  put  him 
in  rare  fighting  order ;  better  say  peace.” 

Whereupon  Bog,  in  his  clumsy  way,  sparred  at 
Rasper  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  if  to  demonstrate  with 
what  ease  he  could  double  him  up. 

“  I  shall  think  about  it,”  said  Rasper ;  “  and, 
before  deciding,  should  like  to  see  the  ‘teterrima 
cansa  belli,’  if  that  is  what  my  old  Latin  grammar 
nsed  to  call  another  fair  one.” 

“  Here,”  said  Mr.  Bog,  “  in  good  time  she  comes. 
Friends,  allow  me.  My  wife,  Mrs.  Bog,  and  her 
cousin.  Miss  Wheeler.”  And  in  came  the  two 
ladies  as  he  spoke. 

One  was  of  middle  age,  or  apparently  somewhat 
over  the  middle  age,  wearing  spectacles,  with  a  ma¬ 
tronly  look  and  a  good-tempered  face  that  was  very 

tsant  to  look  upon.  “  The  cousin,”  said  Mr. 

per,  “  who  comes  to  keep  house  till  the  child-wife 
it  of  f^.  Just  as  I  thought.” 

The  other  was  a  merry,  laughing  young  girl,  seem- 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  though  possibly  she 
sunt  be  younger. 

&wper  shook  his  head  and  looked  grave  at  sight 
of  her.  “  Exactly  as  we  predicted,”  he  said  to  nis 
seighbor ;  “  she ’s  quite  a  child.  Really  this  is  a  bad 
bouness ;  but  it ’s  always  so  when  men  put  off  too 
long.  Ah,  Bog,  Bog,  she  ’ll  be  a  handsome  young 
widow,  my  old  friend,  when  you  and  1  arc  gone.” 

He  went  over,  nevertheless,  and  made  small  talk 
to  the  young  girl  ^  the  piano. 

“  Been  long  in  England  ?  ”  he  asked  her,  among 
other  things. 

“No,”  she  said ;  “  only  about  a  month  before  the 
wedding.” 

“  Known  Mr.  Bog  before  ?  ”  Mr.  Rasper  suppoMd. 
“  No ;  she  had  only  seen  him  for  the  first  time 
when  she  was  up  in  London  with  her  consin  about 
a  fortnight  before  the  wedding.  Her  cousin  had 
known  him  many  years.” 

“  You  will  find  England  very  different,  I  suppose,” 
went  on  Mr.  Rasper,  “  from  Jamaica  ?  ” 

“  Jamaica  ?  ”  she  said,  laughing ;  “  I  dare  say  I 
should  if  I  had  ever  been  there.  I’m  only  from 
Edinbro’.” 

“  O,  indeed,”  he  replied ;  “  I  beg  your  pardon^ 
Then  I  suppose  the  late  Mr.  —  ” 

“I  say.  Rasper,”  called  out  Mr.  Bog  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  “  I  want  you  to  come  and 
say  something  clever  to  my  wife.” 

“  Yonv  wife  .•  ’  -ixelBimcd  the  startled  Rasper,  “  I 
thoiw*'  I  was  —  ” 

“/.^t  talking  to  her?”  said  Mr.  B^.  “Don’t 
«7.  now,  that  you  thought  I  had  married  little  Ro- 

3r,”  and  he  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter  of  long 
uration.  “  Rasper,”  he  said,  on  getting  his  breath 
agai.:;,  “  you  real^  did  not  think  that,  —  O,  O,  O,” 
and  then  went  on  into  a  longer  laugh  than  ever,  in 
which  we  all  jpined  him. 

“  Then  what  on  earth,”  said  Rasper,  wrought  to 
hay,  “  what  on  earth  teas  the  meaning  ol  that  news- 
pqer  note  ?  ” 

*'  Eh,  wh.at  ?  No  ?  Now  you  really  don’t  mean 
to  say  you’ve  never  gnessed  what  that  meant? 
You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  when  yon  read  *  same 


day  at  ’  so  and  so,  you  never  carried  your  eye  up 
to  look  what  day  that  was  ?” 


to  look  what  day  that  was  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Rasper ;  “  but  what  matter  conld 
that  make  ?  ” 

“  All  the  matter,”  said  Mr.  Boe.  “  We  were 
married  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February;  that  is 
my  wife’s  birthday,  and  you  know  it  only  comes 
once  in  four  years.” 

“  Well,  Bog,  upon  my  word  I  never  thought  of 
that ;  and  I  have  been  nursing  all  manner  of  wrath 
against  you.” 

“Splendid!”  smd  Bog,  “splendid!  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  swindle  the  swindler  so  com¬ 
pletely.  'The  longest  life  I  hoped  for  my  joke  was 
a  life  of  about  five  minutes ;  and  in  the  hope  of  that 
I  got  my  friend  the  editor  to  print  me  that  one  copy 
of  the  paper  with  a  note  specially  intended  for  you.” 

“  O !  then  Mrs.  Bog’s  age  is  not  proclaimed  to 
all  the  world,”  said  Ramer. 

“  Not  exactly,”  said  Bog ;  “  though  for  that  matter 
she  would  not  in  the  least  have  cared  if  it  had  been.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Bog;  “I’m  long  past 
caring  who  knows  how  old  I  am.” 

That  is  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Bog  married  his  wife 
on  her  tenth  birthday. 

“Really,  Rasper,”  said  Mr.  Splutter,  as  they 
walked  home  toother,  “  that  was  very  good  indeed 
for  Bog.” 

And  Rasper  admitted  unreservedly  that  it  really 
was  very  clever  indeed,  considered  as  Bog’s  first. 

SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 

Science  is  held  to  be  not  generally  conducive  to 
long  life ;  but  the  eminent  man  whose  death  is  re¬ 
corded  this  week  was  an  example  of  length  of  days 
combined  with  devodon  to  the  study  of  Nature’s 
laws.  Lord  Brougham  is  another  instance,  still 
spared  to  us,  and  yet  more  might  be  cited,  proving 
that  the  rule  (if  it  exist  at  all)  is  not  without  nu¬ 
merous  exceptions.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham, 
however,  science  has  not  been  the  chief  pursuit,  or 
the  most  powerful  influence.  Law,  statesmanship, 
and  literature  have  varied  the  occupations,  and  by 
toms  stimulated  the  mental  energies,  of  the  vener¬ 
able  ex- Chancellor,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
fed  in  many  pastures,  and  tasted  the  air  of  many 
intellectual  regions.  But  Sir  David  Brewster  was 
almost  wholly  a  scientific  man,  literature  with  him 
being  little  more  than  a  means  of  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  physical  philosophy.  From  his  ear¬ 
liest  years  he  gave  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
material  forces  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  conditions 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  those  great 
subjects.  He  was,  indeed,  educated  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  of  which  he  became  a  licentiate;  but 
the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  in  another  di¬ 
rection,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  chose  that 
pursuit  for  which  his  abilities  were  the  must  conspic¬ 
uously  adapted.  Brewster,  like  some  of  the  other 
able  and  laborious  scientific  men  of  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was 
born  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  11th  of  December,  17fll, 
and  had  conseipiontly  entered  on  his  eighty-seventh 
year  when  death  terminated  his  labors.  When  a 
youth,  studying  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  associating  with,  and  being 
guided  by,  such  men  as  Robison,  the  then  Professor 
of  Natural  Riilosophy ;  Playfair,  Protbssor  of  Math¬ 
ematics;  and  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  of  Mural 
Philosophy.  The  lessons  of  these  celebrated  think- 
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potstble  for  him  to  answer  the  innumerable  letten, 
or  to  acknowled^  the  MS.  Teiaes,  which  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  fix>m  strangers.” 

Tbk  Emperor  has  sent  Queen  Augusta  of 
Prussia  a  pair  of  Shvres  vases,  for  wmch  her 
lisjestv  had  expressed  great  admiration  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition. 

Mss.  CoBOBN  announces  in  the  Manchester  Ex 
iminer  that  she  proposes  to  arrange,  ^th  a  view  to 
publication,  a  collection  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  letters  on 
public  questions,  commencing  with  those  on  national 
education.  Mrs.  Cobden  aw  that  any  of  her  late 
husband’s  friends  who  have  letters  suitable  for  this 
eoUection  will  oblige  her  with  the  use  of  the  origi¬ 
nals. 

The  Irish  have  a  very  particular  way  of  boiling 
their  potatoes.  They  never  boil  them.  A  large  pot 
is  always  on  the  fire,  —  a  steady,  slow  fire, — and 
«  every  occasion  when  the  contents  come  up  to 
the  very  verge  of  boiling  point,  cold  water  u  dashed 
in,  and  the  operation  is,  in  Irish  kitchen  phraseol- 
0^,  “  backed.”  'The  process  is  continually  repeated 
tul  the  potatoes  are  cooked.  You  get,  by  this  means, 
an  admirable  potato. 

Whex  Mdlle.  Lucca  made  her  debut  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  Marguerite  in  Gounod’s  “  Faust,”  the 
enthusiasm  she  created  was  so  great  that  she  was 
called  before  the  curtain  twenty-two  times.  She 
has  since  sung  in  the  “  Africaine  ”  and  in  “  Don 
Giovanni.”  When  singing  Zerlina  she  was  encored 
twice  in  the  second  aria,  and  the  demands  for  a 
double  repetition  of  a  later  song  were  so  vehement 
that  the  Emperor  had  to^ve  the  signal  for  the 
performance  to  proceed.  T%e  demands  for  encores 
continued  to  be  so  frequent  that  a  public  notice  was 
imed  by  the  management  to  say  she  could  sing 
her  music  only  twice. 

According  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Examiner,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  playing  at 
questions  and  answers  at  the  Tuileries  not  long  ago, 
said  that  his  favorite  occupation  was  “  seeking  the 
iriution  of  insoluble  questions.”  The  whole  of  the 
answers  made  on  the  occasion  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  respectively  as  follows :  “  What 
quality  do  you  prefer  ”  —  “  Gratitude,”  and 
“  Devotion.”  —  “  What  are  your  favorite  occupa¬ 
tions  ?  ”  —  “  Seeking  the  solution  of  insoluble  ques¬ 
tions,”  and  “Doing  good.”  —  “What  should  you 
like  to  be  ?  ”  —  “  My  grandson,”  and  “  What  I  am.” 
—“What  historical  personage  do  you  most  hate  ?  ” 
—  “  The  Constable  de  Bourbon,”  and  “  Lopez.”  — 

“  What  faults  do  you  most  easily  pardon  ?  ”  — 

“  Those  by  which  I  profit,”  and  “  Those  which 
passion  excuses.” 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a  social  ex- 

Seriment  of  some  interest  is  now  being  tried  in  Lon- 
on.  There  are  many  people  in  good  circumstances, 
bachelors,  single  ladies,  or  married  couples  without 
family,  Trho  are  afraid  to  face  the  trouble  and  ex- 

Eense  of  becoming  householders,  especially  as  small 
ouses  of  the  size  that  would  suit  them  are  rarely  to 
be  obtained  in  a  good  situation,  even  at  a  high  rent ; 
and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  find  an  irksome  sacri¬ 
fice  of  independence  in  ordinsury  lodgings.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  now  being  made  —  with  what  success  re- 
mrins  to  be  seen  —  to  provide  accommodation  for 
this  class  somewhat  after  the  French  fashion.  A 
birge  pile  of  buildings  called  “  Belgrave  Mansions” 
has  been  built  on  Lord  Westminster’s  estate.  The 


rooms  are  let  singly  or  in  suites  as  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ments,  each  tenant  having  the  liberty,  of  course,  to 
furnish  and  fit  them  up  as  he  plea^  'The  com¬ 
pany  provides  all  necessary  service,  and  there  is  a 
cofiee-room  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.  There  is  no 
obligation,  implied  or  understood,  that  the  tenants 
should  take  their  meals  in  the  house ;  they  are  free 
to  live  just  as  they  like,  and  can  procure  their  wine, 
tea,  conee,  and  everything  else  wherever  they  choose, 
—  in  short,  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  enjoy  ae 
much  privacy  and  independence  as  if  they  were  in 
a  house  of  their  own.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  such  establishments  are  con¬ 
ducted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
want  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  club  system  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  useful  development  in  this  direction. 

The  London  Star  says :  “  'That  eccentric  individ¬ 
ual  Mr.  George  Francis  Train  has  been  the  hero  of 
another  ridiculous  presentation.  Five  little  girls, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  waited  on  him  with  an  artificial  bouquet  for 
his  daughter,  and  a  high-flown  address  for  himself. 
This  address  professed  to  embody  the  political  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  young  ladies  themselves,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  a  good  joke.  Mr.  Train  told  the  youthful  dep¬ 
utation  that  his  daughter  was  being  educated  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  New  York.  But 
his  account  of  a  buffalo  hunt,  in  which  his  little  girl 
rode  upon  a  pony  while  he  valorously  slew  nine  buf¬ 
faloes,  IS  one  of  those  stories  which  a  man  had  al¬ 
ways  better  tell  three  thousand  miles  from  his  own 
country.” 

A  PRETTY  epitome  of  feminine  fickleness  appears 
month  by  month  in  a  certain  domestic  maguine  pat¬ 
ronized  by  the  women  of  England.  The  editress 
has  opened  her  columns  as  a  medium  for  the  barter 
of  all  sorts  of  articles  between  her  fair  friends.  In 
one  number  of  the  journal  there  are  thirty-two  of¬ 
fers  of  exchanges,  and  very  dndl  and  suggestive 
are  some  of  them.  Of  course,  dress  and  adornment 
are  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  many :  for  instance, 
Dora  offers  “  a  large  handsome  Astrakan  cloak 
(real)  for  a  small  seal-ekin  jacket  (real)  ” ;  and  M. 
B.  “  three  sets  of  Cluny  lace  collars  and  enfis  for  a 
Cluny  berthe.”  One  dear  creature  has  to  go  into 
mourning,  and  wants  fourteen  yards  of  black  silk, 
with  a  long  list  of  jet  ornaments,  for  which  she  will 
give  sixteen  yards  of  blue  silk,  an  opera-jacket,  a 
new  fan  and  some  other  articles.  Mabel’s  tastes  are 
canine :  she  sighs  for  “  a  tiny  black  and  tan  terrier, 
and  will  give  ber  sable  mufi’  for  one  weighing  no 
more  than  two  pounds.”  Adriana  goes  in  for  com¬ 
fort  in  lieu  of  appearance,  and  tenders  gold  and 
coral  ear-rings  for  a  seal-skin  muff  and  cuffs.  The 
literary  dai^  and  damsels  veer  capriciously  in 
their  tastes.  Miss  A.  R.  shows  her  present  applic¬ 
ation  of  the  poet  Laureate  by  offering  “  a  complete 
set  of  his  poems  for  the  four  volumes  of  'Thack¬ 
eray’s  Miscellanies.”  Nora  Dama  wishes  to  change 
Miss  Procter  for  Jean  Ingelow.  Mary  S.  laudauy 
desires  “  a  good  book  on  ladies’ gardening  ” ;  but  she 
unblushingly  exposes  her  disloyalty  by  offerii^  “  all 
the  royal  family  photographs  for  one.”  Mr.  Punch 
would  hardly  feel  flattered  if  he  knew  that  two  of 
his  mighty  tomes  are  proffered  for  Mildred’s  Wed¬ 
ding.  Tbe  editress  of  the  marine  has,  herself, 
however,  to  eat  the  leek  by  pubTishing  an  offer  of  a 
whole  year  of  her  precious  journal  for  Mrs.  Beeton’s 
Book  of  Househola  Management  Sewing-machines 
are  in  great  demand ;  postage-stamps  are  at  a  dis¬ 
count  ;  music  is  very  brisk. 


EVERT  SATURDAY. 


tifarck  14,  IN, 


A  FASHIONABLE  LOVE  AFFAIR. 


And  tbou  art  pale,  —  so  pale. 

Kiss  me,  and  pardon  the  old  woman’s  tale. 

There  was  a  separation,  as  you ’ve  heard,  — 

My  lord  hushed  up  the  truth  he  never  knew : 

We  parted  quietly,  without  a  word,  — 

And  here  I  am  alive  at  sixty-two. 

What  the  world  said,  who  knows  ?  this  heart  of 
mine 

Broke  not,  but  grew  a  little  harder,  colder, — 

I  lived,  played  cards,  made  gossip  over  wine ; 

I  did  not  grieve,  —  the  loss  was  too  divine,  — 

I  grieve  still  less,  my  dear,  now  1  am  older. 

For  now  I  see  the  past  with  clearer  eyes. 

Though  people  think  me  bad,  and  think  aright; 
The  world  is  much  amiss,  but  love  is  wise. 

And  what  is  pure  one  moment,  I  surmise. 

Is  pure  fiirever,  in  the  world’s  despite. 

Robebt  Bcchaxan. 


And  so  we  love  our  cousin  James  ? 

'Trust  the  old  woman  for  a  seer  I 
Why,  how  the  little  lily  flames, 

'Hie  blue  eyes  open,  and  each  ear 
Hath  turned  into  a  rosebud,  dear  I 
Ah !  bless  thee,  Blanche,  though  I  am  old, 

I  guessed  thy  secret  from  the  first,  — 

Though  I  am  ugly,  patched,  and  cold, 

I ’ve  seen  the  wond,  its  best  and  worst ; 

And  ah  !  the  world  is  cruel,  bad,  and  rough ; 

Not  that  it  calls  me  names,  —  it  is  not  tuat ! 

Life  after  twenty-five  is  sad  enough. 

At  sixty-five,  how  dull  and  stale  and  flat ! 

Ah,  child !  though  year  on  year  in  shame  and  wqc 
Tlieso  feet  have  wandered  on  through  weary 
ways, 

I  never  loved  but  once  in  all  my  days,  — 

Not  wisely,  ah  !  not  wisely,  —  but  I  Know, 

When  all  tlie  light  of  all  the  world  has  passud. 
That  love  will  lift  me  up  to  God  at  last ! 


Blanche,  little  Blanche  !  how  shall  I  phrase  to  thee 
The  truth  —  the  shame  —  of  him  1  cherbhed  so  ? 
A  wild  gallant,  such  as  there  used  to  be 
When  I  was  young,  —  ’t  is  fifty  years  ago. 

A  ne’er-do-well,  degraded,  worn,  and  wild, 

A  knight,  yet  fallen  from  his  knightly  state. 
Brought  down  by  wine  and  wicked  women,  child ; 

But  these  were  things  I  only  knew  too  late  ; 

And  we,  we  Osbornes,  were  a  race  of  fire,  — 

No  lily  ladies  sighing  over  fashions,  — 

The  blo^  of  soldiers  filled  me,  and  my  sire 
Gave  me  quick  humors  and  eternal  passions  ! 

And  when  I  loved  that  man  of  evil  fame  — 

Ere  I  knew  all,  love  grew  without  control  — 
Child,  I  was  his  forever  —  pride  nor  shame 
Could  come  between  our  spirits  —  he  became 
A  fearful  part  of  my  immortal  souL 


They  put  stone  walls  between  ns,  —  it  was  just ! 

But  money  opens  doors,  —  we  met  alone,  — 

And  I  besought  him,  on  my  knees,  to  thrust 
His  evil  fiend  behind  him,  and  atone  I 
Atone  !  atone !  O  the  wild  vows  he  swore  ! 

I  listened  and  believed ;  yet  he  sinned  on,  — 
'Then,  on  the  threshold  of  my  father’s  door. 

One  moonless  night,  I  cried,  “  I  love  no  more  I 
’Thy  shame  has  come  between  us, — get  thee  gone !  ” 
And  fled  into  the  sleeping  house,  and  crept 

Up  the  dark  stiurs,  and  felt  along  the  gloom. 
And  found  my  mother  waiting  in  my  room. 
And  fell  on  that  hard  woman’s  heart,  and  wept ; 
And  ere  I  knew  the  terror,  little  one. 

Ere  I  awoke  from  that  dark,  vague  distress. 

The  world  had  grown  all  dark,  the  wrong  was  done, 
And  I  was  withering  in  a  bridal  dress. 


Then  came  my  folly, — sin,  —  it  matters  naught 
What  name  they  give  to  their  unhallowed  thought ! 
One  night  —  I  was  alone  in  my  cold  dwelling  — 
My  ford  was  heaven  knows  where  —  at  rout  or 
ball  — 

There  came  the  cackle  of  a  gossip,  telling 

That  he  —  that  man  —  had  fallen  in  a  brawl,  — 
Hnrt  nnto  death,  —  and  in  a  lodging  lay 
A  street  or  two  away. 

Blanche,  little  Blanche !  ere  I  could  understand, 

I  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  held  his  hand  ! 


Ah  1  pity,  pity  me !  All,  all,  was  lost ; 

The  world  nad  gone  and  all  the  world  can  gain,  1 
All,  all,  save  him  and  his  sick  agony. 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  rolled  in  fevered  pain ! 
O  God,  forgive  me  !  fbr  I  prayed  and  cried : 

“  My  place  is  here  —  here,  here,  —  by  this  bed¬ 
side  ! 

Nothing  is  left  me  in  the  world  but  this,  — 

This  life  that  flutters  o’er  its  opening  grave,  — 
'These  eyes  tliat  see  not,  lips  that  cannot  kiss,  — 
And  this  is  all  I  crave !  ” 


But  he  —  that  man  I  name  not  —  raving  lay. 

Knowing  mo  not,  but  dreaming  of  his  crimes,— 
And  —  ah,  the  horror!  —  shrieking  loud  at 
times. 

In  blasphemies  to  make  the  hair  turn  gray,  — 
AVords,  Blanche,  to  wither  up  the  heart  and  chill 
The  weary  love  that  listens  on  the  ground ; 
But  mine  was  love  more  piteous,. more  profound, 
And  'mid  the  red-hot  shame  1  loved  him  still,  — 
Loved  on  with  awfuller,  intenser  fire, 

Loved  on  with  Horror  for  my  only  friend. 

Loved  blindly  on  as  mighty  men  aspire  I 
And,  Blanche,  there  came  reward  before  the  end. 


It  was  a  sombre  sunset;  at  his  side 
I  kept  my  vigil,  breathing  soft  and  deep. 
Watching  his  slumber,  while  the  eventide 
Scattered  its  dusky  silver  on  his  sleep. 

And,  Blanche,  just  then  he  woke,  and  looked  at 
me ! 

A  wild,  long  look,  bitter,  without  a  breath  I 
And  knew  me,  knew  me,  sinking  wearily 
As  if  to  close  his  eyes  in  angry  death  ; 

Then  looked  again,  and  moaned  upon  his  bed. 

And  that  soft  silver  softened  o’er  his  face ; 

And  when,  snow-pale,  I  bent  above  his  head. 

The  lines  of  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  disgrace 
Faded  away,  and  left  his  features  wan 
As  placid  as  a  little  one 's  at  prayer : 

The  great,  pure  soul  that  hides  in  every  man 
Came  up  into  his  eyes  and  trembled  there ; 

And  while  as  gently  as  a  mother  might, 

I  answered  that  sweet  light. 

And  moved  his  head  upon  my  arm,  he  smiled 
And  kissed  me,  like  a  child ; 

And  fainter,  fainter,  grew  his  human  heart, 

And  colder,  colder,  grew  the  tired  bad  clay. 
While  his  diviner  part 
Sweetened  and  slipt  away. 
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